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He tufferod much for truth pabe’ 


MPRISONED and banished from the coun- 
I try because of his allegiance to the 
“abominable sect called Quakers,” John 
Bowne steadfastly refused to act contrary to 
his conscience. His earnest pleas for toler- 
ance won the first official proclamation of 
religious freedom in America outside of 
Maryland. 

Migrating to this country from his native 
England, John Bowne eventually settled in 
Flushing, Long Island, in 1651. With his 
wife Hannah he roamed through the woods 
selecting timber for their home which he 
built in 1661 and which reflected his posi- 
tion as a prosperous farmer. The house is 
still standing. Now a part of Greater New 
York, the farm was bought by Bowne from 
the Indians for eight strings of wampum 
valued at about fourteen dollars. 

It was Hannah Bowne who first became a 
member of the Friends. Then out of curi- 
osity John attended one of their meetings 
which had to be held in the woods because 
of the violent opposition to the sect. He was 
so much impressed by the beauty and sim- 
plicity of their faith that he allied himself 
with the group, invited them to meet at his 
house thereafter, and soon became one of 
cheir leaders. 

As a result, Bowne was thrown into a 
dungeon at Fort Amsterdam, was kept in 
solitary confinement on a bread-and-water 
diet, and ordered to pay a fine, but he re- 
fused to do so or to renounce his beliefs. 
Because of his “contempt of the authori- 
ties,” he was deported to Holland. How- 
ever, the Amsterdam Chamber of the West 
India Company in whose hands his case 
was put, released him, finding him a dis- 
creet man and steadfast in his religion. 
Moreover, they wrote a firm letter to the 
officials here: “Let everyone be unmolested 
as long as he is modest, as long as his con- 
duct in a political sense is unimpeachable, 
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The Quakers held forbidden meetings in this kitchen 
where they sat on rows of benches before the fireplace 
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Portrait of George Fox bangs beside an 
early 18th century bighboy in dining room 
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as long as he does not disturb 
others or the government.” This 
official statement ended the perse- 
cution of the Quakers. 

By the time Bowne at last 
reached home, the province had 
passed into British jurisdiction 
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and for many years he held meetings at 
his home. Two famous Quakers, William 
Penn and George Fox, were guests there. 
So many gathered to hear the latter that he 
was obliged to conduct his services out of 
doors under the sheltering branches of two 
huge oaks which afterwards came to be 
known as the “Fox Oaks.” 

For a number of generations Bowne’s 
home remained in the possession of his 





descendants. It is now maintained by the 
Bowne House Historical Society as a shrine 
to freedom and tolerance. 


* * * 
The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading imsurance 
protector of American homes and the 


bomes of American industry 


* THE HOME * 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE 


e AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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BETTER LOCAL SERVICE —The over-all quality 
of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There's faster, clearer, more accurate serv- 
ice on millions of local calls. 


275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 
were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war —a truly 
remarkable record of rural de- 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou- 


sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 


than in any other country in 
the world. 





1949 Was Another Good Year for Telephone Users 


MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE—Nearly 2.000,000 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949. This meant 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone 
before but it also increased the value and usefulness of your 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people — 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. 


CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY — All of 
this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 

More than $1,000.000,000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through- 
out the country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — The best and the most 
telephone service at the lowest possible price. 


Distance operator dials the dis- 









































IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE 
Long Distance grew steadily bet- 
ter in 1949. The average time to 
complete out-of-town calls is now 
down to little more than a minute 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls 
go through while you hold the 
line. Over many routes, the Long 


tant telephone direct. It’s faster, 
friendly, courteous service all the 
way. 
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In Chicago 


FOR BOND INVESTMENTS 


Bankers know that the officers of the Bond 
Department are always available to assist 
them with their investment problems. 


This bank maintains a trading position in 
Government bonds, and can at all times 
quote close market prices on Government, 
State, and Municipal bonds. Correspondents 
ean trade for their own account and for the 
accounts of their customers. 


Your Bank is invited to use the facilities of 
our Bond Department. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


* 
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A timely service extended to correspondents by 
the Chase is the study and analysis of a bank’s 
portfolio of U.S. Government and other securities. 

Specific recommendations are made based upon 
the bank’s overall investment position and par- 
ticular requirements. 

The experienced staff and specialized facilities 
long maintained by the Chase for reviewing in- 
vestments have proved valuable to banks through- 
out the country. 

Advice and information on investments is only 
one of the many helpful services that Chase offers 


to its correspondents. 





Among other services to correspondent banks are: 


Credit information on firms and individuals, 
here and abroad 


Quarter-hour and half-hour mail pick-up ser- 
vice around the clock 


Quick collection of checks, notes, drafts, 
coupons and called and matured bonds 


Participation in local loans with correspon- 
dent banks 


Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 


Execution of orders for purchase and sale of 
all classes of securities 


Analyses of investment portfolios ... Safe- 
keeping of securities 


Expediting foreign transactions through 
branches and correspondents overseas 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Attendance Records Improved 
Turnover Greatly Reduced 


By careful training, promotion, and a personal interest in all em- 
ployees, this bank has made its staff far more efficient than in years past. 


your article, “Review of Plans 

to Reduce Employee Turnover” 
in a recent edition of Bankers 
Monthly. Yours is still my favorite 
bank publication. 

In our struggle to reduce turnover, 
I believe we have used every one of 
the points you outline. We have also 
experimented with grapho-analysis, 
but as yet have not felt the need of 
using it consistently. 

Job Instruction Training and Job 
Relations Training have been given 
to all our supervisors. I, personally, 
during the last year gave the JRT 
course to over 50 women depart- 
ment heads in small groups of four 
or five. These courses not only pro- 
mote efficiency, but help to make 


I WAS very much interested in 


By BEE BUSH 
Assistant cashier, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


the employees happy in their work. 

At the moment, we are very 
proud and happy to be able to re- 
port a low turnover in a community 
which is definitely transient, due to 
the lure of almost perpetual sun- 
shine and its health-giving qualities. 
Maybe we are being “cocky” too 
soon and will have to “eat our 
words” should we have a wholesale 
exodus in the next six months. 

We have found that promotion 
from within the organization to bet- 
ter jobs or to others on the same 
level for the purpose of enlarging 
the employees’ experience has been 
very helpful in encouraging our 





Outstanding Points In This Personnel Policy 


1. Job instruction training is 
given to all employees. 

2. Job relations training is 
given to all supervisors. 

3. Every employee is given to 
understand that he will be pro- 
moted when promotion is justi- 
fied. 

4. Experience in bookkeeping, 
proof, and transit work are requi- 
site to promotion to a teller’s job. 

5. The order of promotion is 
planned from the standpoint of 
preparation needed for the higher 
job. 

6. A merit rating sheet is sub- 
mitted by the supervisor every 
six months. on the basis of which, 
promotions are made. 


7. When an employee has fre- 
quent absences on his record, the 
personnel department attempts to 
find out what is wrong. If health 
seems to be the reason, he is sent 
to the nurse. 


8 When records are reviewed 
for salary increases, absences are 
taken into consideration. 


9. Employees are constantly 
reminded of the importance of 
being on the job regularly. 


10. An attendance honor roll is 
published in the employee maga- 
zine, in which are listed those de- 
partments which have reached a 
99% or better attendance record 
during the month. 


5 


people to stay with us. For instance, 
we now require, as an approach toa 
teller’s job, bookkeeping and proof- 
transit experience. If a good book- 
keeper has the public relations 
qualifications required of a teller, he 
or she is transferred to proof in 
preparation for teller’s training. 
Another move is to transfer a 
bookkeeper (and potential teller) to 
savings bookkeeper and then to sav- 
ings teller with the possibility of 
promotion to the commercial line 
when there is an opportunity. This 
furnishes a challenge to the ambi- 





How To Get Ready To Instruct 
Have A Time Table 


How much skill you expect him 
to have, by what date. 


Break Down The Job 
List important steps. 
Pick out the key points. 

Have Everything Ready 
The right equipment, 

rials, and supplies. 


mate- 


Have The Workplace Properly 
Arranged 


Just as the worker will be ex- 
pected to keep it. 


Let’s Use The Information On This 
Card Each And Every Day 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


The above is handed to each instructor on 

a card to encourage him to prepare thor- 

oughly. There are four other cards repro- 

duced on following pages. The benefit of 
these is self-evident. 








tious and, we hope, stimulation to 
the less ambitious, thus doing away 
with that dead-end feeling that 
there is “no place to go,” which 
causes people to look outside for 
better jobs. 

We have no definite plan of sell- 
ing the idea, but you would be sur- 
prised how this gets around and 
how many ambitious employees find 
their way to the personnel office 
asking for further training, often 
indicating a preferred type of work. 





How To Instruct 


Step 1 Prepare The Worker 

Put him at ease. 

State the job and find out what 
he already knows about it. 

Get him interested in learning 
the job. 

Have trainee observe from ap- 
proximate position of in- 
structor. 


Step 2 Present The Operation 

Tell, show and illustrate one 
important step at a time. 

Stress each KEY POINT. 

Instruct clearly, completely, 
and patiently, but no more 
than he can master. 

Step 3 Try Out Performance 

Have him do the job—correct 
errors. 

Have him explain each Key 
Point to you as he does the 
job again. 

Make sure he understands. 

Continue until You know He 
knows. 

Step 4 Follow Up 

Put him on his own. Designate 
to whom he goes for help. 

Check frequently. Encourage 
questions. 

Taper off extra coaching and 
close followup. 

If Worker Hasn’t Learned, 

The Instructor Hasn’t Taught 


ESET NOREEN I Em 


If the record of the employee is 
good, and if the merit rating sheet 
(submitted by the supervisor every 
six months) indicates that the em- 
ployee is eligible for promotion or 
further training, the transfer is 
made when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

It may be months before there is 
an opening, but if we lose sight of 
the employee’s request and make 
another arrangement, we have de- 
feated our purpose unless we are 
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Here Are The 6 Qualifications Which Your Management 
Believes Necessary To Do A Supervisory Job Properly 


Skill in Planning. 


PRES? 


Knowledge of the Work and the Ability To Do. 
Function of the Bank and Public Contact. 
Bank Policy and Organization. 


Understanding of Over-All Training: Skill in Instructing. 
Skill in Leading. (ability to get along and work with people) 


Good leadership is getting what you want done, when and how— 
and—because the people want to do it. 


eC ee TL I ISS ET TS a 


able to tell the employee just why 
another was chosen. The “open 
door” policy of the personnel de- 
partment invites the employee to 
talk over any problem he may have 
and if we do not take time to listen, 
then again we are defeated. « 
Our job relations training pro- 
gram was developed from the pat- 


tern used during the war by the 
government and defense plants. A 
manual was written by our training 
department with its application to 
bank work and the use of bank 
terms. We use cards outlining the 
lesson step by step, as the trainer 
processes the supervisors. 

There are two three-hour sessions 
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attendance. 
we hit 99.3%! 
Let's keep up the good work, 









previous months. 


512. 








Ajo 99.4% 
Chandler 99.5 
Clifton 100 
Douglas 99.7 
Glendale 100 
Globe 99.7 
Kingman 99.6 
Litchfield Park 100 


Mesa 





99. 





ATTENDANCE HONOR ROLL 
OVER THE TOP ! 
WE DID IT 


This month, we really went “over the top” on our goal for perfect 
You remember that the goal we set was 99%, and this month 
Congratulations to all of you for this splendid record. 


This figure is even more impressive when compared with the record of 
This month, a total of 160 days" absences was reported. 
Last month's total was 314, and the total for the month of January was 
You can see that we have certainly made an improvement. 
the Honor Roll Departments and Branches: 


BRANCHES 








Here are 





Miami 99.0 % 
Morenci 10¢ 
Nogales 99.5 
Prescott 99.7 
Sunnyslope 100 
Superior 100 
Tolleson 100 
West Van Buren 100 


Willcox 











Addressograph 99.5 
Administration 100 
Agri. & Livestock 99.0 
Audit 100 










Bank Administration 100 
Central Files 100 
Collections 99.2 
Commercial Loans 100 
Comptroller 100 
Credit 100 
Exchange 99.0 
I. Le Collections 99.6 
Investments 99.2 
Lunchroom 100 
M. L. Collections 99.0 





PHOENIX 





New Accounts 100 
New Business 100 
Note Cage 100 
Personnel & Operations 99.6 
Print Shop 100 
Research 100 
Safe Deposit 100 
Savings 100 
Schl. & Training 99.5 
Special Loan Division 99.6 
Special Service 100 
Stenographic 99.4 
Telephone 99.0 
Tellers 99.1 
Trust 99.8 


An attendance honor roll announcement in the staff magazine helps 
everyone feel the honor of having a perfect attendance record. 
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with every attempt to get individual 
participation. The first session is 
given over to presenting the pattern. 
The second is used for a discussion 
of actual problems brought to class 
by the supervisors. The problem is 
matched against the pattern and the 
class decides its merits in getting the 
proper solution. The important 
phase of this training is to get the 
supervisors to recognize their prob- 





How To Handle A Problem 
1. Get The Facts 


Review the record. 

Find out what Bank policies 
and customs apply. 

Talk with all individuals con- 
cerned. 

Get opinions and feelings. 

Be sure you have the Whole 

Story. 


2. Weigh And Decide 

Fit the facts together. 

Consider their bearing on each 
other. 

Check practices and policies. 

What possible actions are 
there? 

Consider effect on individual, 
group, quality and quantity 
of work. 

Don’t jump at conclusions. 


3. Take Action 
Are you going to handle this 
yourself? 
Do you need help in han- 
dling? , 
Should you refer this to your 
superior? 
Don’t pass the buck. 
4. Check Results 


How soon will you follow up? 

How often will you need to 
check? 

Watch for changes in output, 
attitudes, and relationships. 


Did your action help production? 





lems and to give them a means of 
solving them. 

We are constantly working for 
better records of attendance. When 
an employee accumulates frequent 
one-day absences, we set to work to 
find out what is wrong. She is sent 
to the bank nurse, who encourages 
her to see a doctor and who follows 
up on the treatment prescribed. We 
are fortunate in having a nurse who 
has the confidence of the local doc- 
tors and who also has a way of win- 
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ning the confidence of the em- 
ployees. 

Where there is slight indisposi- 
tion, the employee is encouraged to 





Job Relations 


A Supervisor Gets Results 
Through People 


Foundations For Good Relations 


Let each worker know how he is 
getting along. 
Figure out what you expect of 
him. 
Point out ways to improve. 
Give credit when due. 
Look for extra or unusual per- 
formance. 
Tell him while “it’s hot.” 
Tell people in advance about 
changes that will affect them. 
Tell them Why, if possible. 
Get them to accept the change. 
Make best use of each person’s 
ability. 
Look for ability not now being 
used. 
Never stand in a man’s way. 


People Must Be Treated As Indi- 


viduals. 





report to the nurse, who often can 
employ simple medication that will 
get her on the job. 

When records are reviewed for 
salary increases, absences are taken 
into consideration. By constant 
stressing of the importance of being 
on the job, we have noticed a defi- 
nite improvement. Of course, there 
is no disposition to penalize people 
for being ill—only to attempt to 
help them to better health. 

The attendance honor roll shows 
those departments and _ branches 
which have reached a 99% or better 
attendance goal during the month. 
Not more than 50% of these depart- 
ments and branches appear on the 
honor roll from month to month, 
and, of course, not the same ones 
each month, due to uncontrollable 
illnesses. 


It is a psychological fact that 
customers are more or less inhib- 
ited when they are in the bank. 
When you call on them in surround- 
ings familiar to them they are likely 
to be more willing to discuss their 
likes and dislikes. Incidentally, per- 
sonal calls also permit you to correct 
mistaken impressions when they 
arise. 


Suggestions For Avoiding 
Embezzlement 


Recognizing that the bank owes it 
both to itself and to its employees 
to avoid any temptation for embez- 
zlement, the crime prevention serv- 
ice of the National Surety Corpora- 
tion has suggested six safeguards 
which will help prevent this type of 
loss. These safeguards are: 

1. Separate dormant accounts from 
active accounts and designate an of- 
ficer or other responsible person to 
approve charges against dormant 
accounts. 

2. Use joint control on reserve 
cash and securities where practi- 
cable. 

3. Make frequent unannounced 
examinations of cash funds. 

4. Verify balances with deposit- 
ors. Each bank should decide the 
extent which is most advisable and 
practicable for it. 

5. Rotate employees where pos- 
sible. 

6. Every officer and employee 
should be required to take a vaca- 
tion at least annually. 


A Slip In Routine Lost Money 
For This Bank 


The tellers of the bank in which 
the following incident occurred are 
informed in writing of every case in 
which a transaction was not prop- 
erly handled. It is easy to see how 
this method is likely to keep tellers 
alert. 

Some years ago we had a custom- 
er whose account was not very sat- 
isfactory. The balance ran quite low 
and he overdrew occasionally. 

One very busy Saturday morning, 
he came in with a check for about 
$20. Our teller took a chance and 
did not “hold” the money. The fol- 
lowing Monday, the bookkeeping 
department gave us the sad news 
that the account was overdrawn. 
We tried to get in touch with the 
customer, but his office was closed. 

Several weeks later, the teller 
met him on the street and asked 
him to stop in and straighten out his 
account. The customer said he was 
broke and would come in and pay 
his overdraft when he got some 
money. Guess what? We never saw 
him again. 

Never cash checks on doubtful ac- 
counts without first “holding” the 
amount, even if the amount is small. 
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Reduction Of Three Cost Factors 


Makes Mortgage Loans Desirable 


A study of acquisition, servicing, and loss factors can make mortgage lending more profitable. 


[norte are three divisions of 
mortgage loan activity where 
studies of costs are most help- 

ful. They fall into the following 

categories: 

1. The cost of acquiring loans. 

2. The cost of servicing loans dur- 
ing the period they remain an asset 
of the bank. 

3. The possible losses which may 
occur as a result of changed eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Studies reveal that the cost of ac- 
quiring and servicing loans and to 
provide a proper reserve for losses 
is at least 144% of the interest re- 
ceived on the total portfolio for a 
current year. A bank which received 
414% gross return from mortgages 
would thus show a net return of 
about 3%. 

This cost factor can be consider- 
ably more if a period of mortgage 
default occurs, requiring greater 
costs of handling delinquencies and 
consequent losses from foreclosures. 





Seven Points In This Banker’s 
Experience With Mortgage 
Loan Costs 


1. The average cost of acquir- 
ing mortgage loans in 1948 was 
about 14%. 

2. The cost of servicing 
amounts to another 14%. 

3. The average annual loss on 
mortgages for a group of banks 
(1930 to 1945) was 1.16%. 

4. One bank sets aside .75% of 
gross mortgage income as a re- 
serve for losses. 

5. Delinquencies greatly in- 
crease the cost of servicing mort- 
gage loans. 

6. Foreclosures have been high- 
est on loans made at the peak of 
real estate prices. 

7. The total of cost factors gen- 
erally is about 114% of total in- 
come. 


By WILLIAM A. RECKMAN 


President, Western Bank and Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It can also be considerably less if 
the handling of loans is extremely 
efficient and the loans do not reach 
a trouble state. ; 

Is a net return to the bank of 3% 
sufficient to justify the risks entailed 
in mortgage lending? It isn’t if 
loans are not wisely made and care- 
fully serviced. 

The costs of acquiring a mortgage 
include the proportionate share of 
expense the mortgage department 
bears to the general overhead of the 
bank as well as the immediate de- 
tails of interview and appraisal. By 
interpreting these proportionate ex- 
penses as a ratio of cost to the per- 
centage of total income, a readily 
usable and helpful figure is achieved. 

For the year 1948, it was deter- 
mined that the average cost of pro- 


ducing mortgage business of two 
banks amounted to approximately 
%4,%. This estimate was reached 
only after careful cost studies. It in- 
volved the activities concerned with 
acquiring conventional loans as well 
as the slightly larger costs which 
were required with F.H.A. loans and 
G.I. loans. 

Of additional interest and impor- 
tance is a determination of the cost 
ratio that the premiums paid for the 
purchase of F.H.A. loans bear to the 
total average percentage of income 
from mortgages. The experience of 
some banks in purchasing loans in- 
dicate this to be a sizable item, and 
is in addition to the regular 4% 
servicing costs. 

It is customary for banks to ab- 
sorb premium charges in the year 
the loans are acquired. When such a 
procedure is followed, the net in- 
come from mortgage loans during a 
year of large scale purchases may 





The cost of building homes has been high and it is likely 
that more foreclosures will be necessary on homes built at 
the cost peak, unless the owner has a substantial income. 
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be greatly affected. In 1948, the 
premium charge-off of one institu- 
tional lender amounted to 212% of 
the mortgage income received for 
the year, and 2.44% in the case of 
another lender. This was a year 
when exceptional effort was made 
to obtain loans. 

The second component of costs 
includes regular expenses involved 
in servicing loans that have been ac- 
quired. A proportionate share of the 
bank’s overhead expenses are in- 
cluded as well as the normal servic- 
ing duties of interest collections, 
tax reviews, and property inspec- 
tions. At least another 44% repre- 
sents this cost, if we can be guided 
by the actual experience of several 
active lenders in the mortgage field. 


This ratio of cost can also be a 
very variable one depending upon 
the efficiency with which the duties 
are performed and the aggressive- 
ness with which the servicing effort 
is maintained. One lending institu- 
tion that has continued a cost study 
of mortgage operations for many 
years has found that the combined 
costs of acquiring and servicing 
loans, but not including premiums 
for the purchase of F.H.A: loans, 
have annually approximated 1% of 
the mortgage income in recent 
years, as distinguished from the ap- 
proximately 12% experienced by its 
neighbors. But there has been a re- 
deeming feature of this higher pro- 
portionate servicing cost. It is the 
fact that, by placing greater empha- 
sis and manpower on the servicing 
job, losses caused by delinquency 
and foreclosures have been consid- 
erably reduced—even to the point of 
more than offsetting its higher serv- 
icing cost. 

There remains a final cost factor 
in the servicing of mortgage loans 
which is of great significance, and 
especially important during recent 
years of granting loans in a period 
of rising prices for real estate with 
full employment and high wages. It 
is the need for providing for losses 
when and if a change occurs in eco- 
nomic conditions. 

There are some rather reliable 
data to go on in this connection. A 
study made of the mortgage loss ex- 
perience of the mutual savings 
banks in Massachusetts, shows the 
annual average loss on the principal 
amount of the mortgage portfolio of 
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Homes are in demand—and always will be—but the mortgage cost factors 
must be controlled in order to insure the bank an adequate income. 


these banks to be as follows: 
15-year period (1930 


oe |) er ee 1.16% 
20-year period (1926 

through 1945) ....... 87% 
39-year period (1937 

through 1945) ....... 60% 


The experience of Massachusetts 
savings banks cannot be dissimilar 
from that of all mortgage lenders 
with regard to mortgage losses. Ex- 
perience has proven time and again 
that a reserve for possible losses 
needs to be provided and is part of 
the cost factor in mortgage lending. 

Presumably, most banks make 
some provision for this contingency. 
One lending institution sets aside 
each year a factor of .75% of the 
gross income yield as a reserve for 
future losses. 

Delinquency can increase rapidly. 
When it occurs, it adds materially 
to the costs of mortgage lending. 
This is true because some delinquent 
loans are eventually foreclosed, re- 
sulting in loss. The cost of servicing 
is considerably increased by a de- 
linquency. Delinquency experience 
showed that in 1929, just prior to 
the depression years, loan delin- 
quencies averaged around 5%. 

By the end of 1932, the propor- 
tion of delinquent loans to total 
loans and real estate investment had 
increased to 16%; and by the end of 
1934, nearly 33% of the combined 
urban mortgage loan portfolio was 
delinquent. Delinquency then de- 
clined somewhat, until the begin- 


ning of the war, and has since then 
been negligible. Costs of servicing 
greatly increased during these peri- 
ods of delinquency and, combined 
with losses from foreclosure had a 
vital effect on the net yield from 
the portfolio. 

Amortization provisions in mort- 
gage contracts have been very help- 
ful in reducing losses, but even those 
containing provision for full amorti- 
zation at maturity have suffered 
substantial losses at times. Amorti- 
zation of a loan by periodic pay- 
ments is helpful only when such 
payments have been made regularly 
over a long period to reduce the 
principal before distress occurs. 

Loans need a considerable period 
of “‘seasoning” before the amortiza- 
tion feature can produce beneficial 
results. Amortized loans made at or 
near the peak of a real estate cycle, 
which were in default shortly there- 
after, were in no better position 
than non-amortized loans. 


















Foreclosures have been highest on 
loans made at the peak of a real es- 
tate cycle. Whether or not the price 
levels of the past year or two will 
prove to have been the peak of the 
present real estate cycle is an open 
question. Certainly, houses are 
available at lower prices than those 
which prevailed a short while ago. 
The question of whether or not 
144% of the total income yield from 
mortgage investments to cover the 
cost factors discussed is too large or 
too small may soon be put to a test. 
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Educational Campaign Reduced 


Losses On Fraudulent Checks 


While this is the actual experience of one of our nationally-known banks, it seems 
wise not to identify it, for it is embarrassing to admit that your employees have paid 


bad checks. 


OU need not be a handwriting 

} expert to detect most forger- 

ies” is the theme of a lecture 
to tellers and bookkeepers in our 
bank. 

Alarmed by the fact that losses 
through various types of forgeries 
and check frauds were several times 
as great as in the prewar years, an 
analysis of such losses was made in 
an effort to determine the cause. It 
was assumed that the overworked 
explanation “inexperienced staff” 
would account for much of the in- 
crease. A comparison of losses for 
the two periods seemed to justify 
such an assumption but a compari- 
son of forgeries detected convinced 
us that, although the prewar staff 
members may have been more ex- 
perienced, they were also more for- 
tunate. In other words, much of the 
increase was due to more activity 
on the part of crooks. 

In considering methods for stop- 
ping such losses, a study was made 
of our experience which revealed 
several things of significance. First, 
very few of the forgeries could be 
classified as “good,” and many had 
no resemblance to the genuine. A 
high proportion of the worthless 
check losses could be explained only 
as “weak moment” transactions. 


From the information developed, it 
was obvious that at least 75% of 
both the number and dollar volume 
could be eliminated merely by stop- 
ping losses of the inexcusable vari- 
ety. 

We were able to find some weak- 
nesses in our procedure in the na- 
ture of short-cuts developed as 
time-savers during the war. For ex- 
ample, during that period, book- 
keepers alone were responsible for 
checks under $100. Therein was the 
key to most of the increase in the 
number of forgeries if not the dollar 
volume. 

The largest class of forgeries con- 
sisted of printed checks of small 
business firms stolen from firm 
premises. Such checks filled in with 
a payee’s name, an amount under 
$100, a notation of deductions, and 
signed in any name whatever could 
be cashed very readily by making 
small purchases in markets, liquor 
stores, service stations, and from 
merchants generally. Checks of this 
kind were usually negotiated in 
quantity lots on weekends and 
would be presented for payment and 
paid through the clearings in the 
course of two or three days and 
usually before the loss of the checks 
had been reported by the depositors. 





Seven Good Results From A Campaign 
To Stop Forgery Losses 


1. Few losses have occurred 
from paying forged or fraudulent 
checks since the program was 
started. 


2. Only forgeries in small 
amounts have escaped detection. 

3. Several forgeries and fraud- 
ulent checks received in clearings 
were detected and returned. 

4. One forger was captured 
when he tried to cash a forged 
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check at a teller’s window. 


5. Another forger ran out of 
the bank when a teller started 
toward the officers’ platform to 
verify an O.K. : 

6. Everyone is now on the 
watch for questionable signatures. 

7. Tellers as well as bookkeep- 
ers refuse payment on any sus- 
picious checks until the signature 
has been verified. 


The method this bank used has almost eliminated bad check losses. 


With this much of the problem 
clearly stated, it seemed that we 
need only resume our practice of 
having tellers examine signatures on 
all checks regardless of amount. Our 
prewar practice was resumed and, 
although some improvement was 
observed, results were still not com- 
pletely satisfactory. 


It was then apparent that inade- 
quate training must be the answer. 
We had tried written instructions, 
bulletins, warnings, telephone calls, 
and discussions, all of which seemed 
ineffective. We then concluded that 
some form of visual education 
might be the answer, and, with this 
in mind, we accumulated a set of 
typical examples from our own files 
illustrating many kinds of cases. 
These included not only checks paid 
against accounts of our own deposi- 
tors but other checks and items 
cashed over the counter by our tell- 
ers. These items, together with some 
other choice specimens negotiated 
locally, were reproduced in the form 
of photostats. 


With these samples, meetings 
were held with staff members. See- 
ing as well as hearing about bad 
checks aroused interest and created 
lively discussions. We next held 
classes in a central location inviting 
only one or two persons from a de- 
partment on the same day. In this 
manner, adequate time could be 
taken without interfering with work 
and complete coverage was had in 
two weeks. The most important 
improvement in our technique was 
the use of a projection machine to 
reproduce exhibits on a screen in- 
stead of passing examples from 
hand to hand. This enabled every- 
one to study the examples under 
discussion. The projection machine 
selected reproduces in color any- 
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thing written or printed on opaque 
paper. 

The operation of the machine is 
simple. A check may be placed in 
the machine for projection, moved 
around to call attention to some 
part, turned over to show indorse- 
ments. It is simple to point out that 
a man who steals checks out of mail 
boxes sometimes finds it necessary 
to forge a woman’s name as the 
payee and another name for himself. 
In such cases, the forger often dis- 
guises handwriting by writing one 
indorsement with indelible pencil, 
the other with ink, or he may use 
two colors of ink. Projection brings 
out such points very vividly. 

One exhibit consists of several 
printed payroll checks of the stolen 
and forged variety, each for the 
same amount, same date, same 
payee, paid in one batch of clear- 
ings. We point out that, without 
considering the signature, an alert 
bookkeeper’s attention should have 
been attracted to the repeated 
amount and to noticing the other 
duplications. 

Another exhibit consists of. two 
checks on a printed form, paid by a 
bookkeeper at one posting. The 
name in the signature on each was 
the same but one signature was in 
bold handwriting, the other 
cramped. Without arising from her 
chair, the bookkeeper could and 
should have concluded that one, the 
other, or both were.forgeries. 

Series E bonds, unfortunately, 
have provided several examples of 





Facts On Which This Bank 
Based Its Campaign 


1. Very few forgeries discov- 
ered could be classified as “good.” 


2. Many had no resemblance 
to the genuine signature. 


3. Most forgeries were made on 
checks stolen from business firms. 


4. Most of them were payroll 
checks for under $100 with nota- 
tions of deductions. 


5. They were commonly cashed 
at stores on Saturday when the 
deposit would not reach the bank 
before Monday. 


The same passer would com- 
monly negotiate several checks at 
different stores the same day. 
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Some checks were straight forgeries. In some cases, the per- 
petrator endeavored to trace the signature from a check he 
had stolen. In other cases, he tried to draw it free hand. 





forgeries. In exhibiting these ex- 
amples, the opportunity was pre- 
sented to break down the false sense 
of security which had developed due 
to the slow rate of discovery by 
owners and the incidental delay in 
obtaining descriptions of stolen 
bonds. The special problems inci- 
dental to establishing identity of 
bond holders and the need for com- 
pliance with Treasury Department 
regulations become more ‘obvious 
when likenesses of bonds bearing 


notations describing inacceptable 
forms of indentification appear on a 
screen. 

In preparing the exhibits which 
consist of approximately 50 pieces, 
care was taken to use only those 
which could be criticized construc- 
tively, pointing out the means by 
which the loss could have been 
readily averted. 

Although it is still too early to ap- 
praise the full value of this program 
with complete accuracy, it may be 
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“AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE 


This illustration was made to illustrate the type of check 
which was presented with two signatures, neither one of 
which was the right name, let alone the right handwriting. 


ll 





OIL COMPANY 
ULSA, OKLA. 





‘ 


SUPT. OR FOREMAN'S INITIALS 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


rere eer 





This illustration was prepared to show how a fraudulent check is often revealed 
by the handwriting. The formation of the first “l” in the payee’s last name 


should have warned the teller that 


someone wrote this who endeavored to 


strengthen the line. This is very commonly seen on fraudulent checks. 


significant that only four known 
losses have occurred in the three 
months since its inception and these 
losses were in small amounts. Sev- 





How The Campaign 
Was Organized 


1. Typical examples of 
checks were accumulated. 

2. Some examples were of 
checks which came to this bank 
in the clearings. 

3. Others were checks offered 
to tellers. 


bad 


4. A lecture was reported to 
emphasize the fact that forgeries 
can be detected by any bank em- 
ployee who will compare all sus- 
pected signatures with the signa- 
ture cards. 

5. Seeing the examples and 
hearing about bad checks created 
lively discussions. 

6. Classes were made up of 
only one or two persons from 
each department to avoid dis- 
rupting the work. Enough meet- 
ings were held to include every- 
one in two weeks. 

7. A’ projector used to 
throw the checks on a screen 
where all could see at the same 
time. 


was 


8. Methods of detecting forger- 
ies were pointed out. 

9. The educational lessons are 
now a permanent part of the 
training program. 
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eral forged checks presented 
through the clearings were detected, 
one forger was captured in an at- 
tempt at a teller’s window, and 
another ran out of the bank when a 
teller started to walk to the officers’ 
platform to obtain confirmation of a 
questionable “O.K.” 

Our experience with this program 
has been such that we have now 
made it a part of the regular train- 
ing for tellers, bookkeepers and 
others concerned with the payment 
or negotiation of checks and other 
instruments. 


What To Advertise 
Each Month 


Considering a bank’s new busi- 
ness objectives and seasonal demand 
for the services Involved, a twelve- 
month newspaper advertising 
schedule might be as follows: 

JANUARY and FEBRUARY— 
Throughout both months, advertise 
savings accounts. This is an oppor- 
tune time to stress the advantages of 
saving systematically at our bank. 

Alternate subject for advertising 
—personal loans. With Christmas 
bills and other year-end expenses 
coming due, many people will avail 
themselves of a personal loan to 
consolidate small debts into a single 
obligation. 





MARCH—Bank-by-mail—Often 
a disagreeable month because of 
weather conditions—it might be 
well to advertise the advantage of 
letting Uncle Sam’s postman act as 
the depositor’s teller. “The Postman 
can save you Many an unnecessary 
trip to your favorite bank, etc.” 


APRIL—Home repair and mod- 
ernization loans—Springtime is 
home repair time. Time to paint, 
paper, add a room, put in walks, 
fence, and the like. 

MAY—Home repair and modern- 
ization loans—As the weather be- 
comes warmer and with summer 
around the corner, stress insulation 
and air conditioning loans. 


JUNE—tTraveler’s Checks—Safe 
deposit boxes— Vacation season 
means traveling. People need the 
protection of traveler’s checks and 
safe deposit boxes. 

JULY—lInsurance premium loans. 

AUGUST—Checking accounts— 
Stress checking accounts. “Your 
bank is your bookkeeper. It is 
smart to pay by check. A cancelled 
check makes a good receipt, etc.” 


SEPTEMBER — Automobile 
loans—Several new model cars will 
be introduced during the autumn. 
Many people trade in old cars after 
their vacation trips. 

OCTOBER — Home repair and 
modernization loans—-With winter 
around the corner, it is an oppor- 
tune time to advertise loans to cover 
installation of heating systems, in- 
sulation, new roofs, weather strip- 
ping, etc. 

NOVEMBER — Winter weather 
is with us again, and we can stress 
the advantages of banking-by-mail, 
as well as the advantages of open- 
ing a checking account and paying 
bills the easy, effortless way—by 
check. 

DECEMBER—Christmas—A 
Christmas ad plus a single ad after 
December 25 on personal loans. 
This last ad will be timely in that 
it will stress advantages of consoli- 
dating small debts into a single ob- 
ligation.—Reed Sass, A.C., The Fort 
Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


“Courtesy is the lubricant which 
oils the wheels of business.” 

—Nylic Review, New York Life 
Insurance Co. 
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‘yping Perfection with Quiet ! 


_ NEV : Remington Noiseless 
DeLuxe Gray Typewriter 


Where QUIET is essential, there’s no typewriter to compare with 
the New Remington Noiseless DeLuxe Gray. Using the pressure 
printing principle employed on fine printing presses, typebars are 
swiftly, silently p-r-e-s-s-e-d against the paper. Result: faster, more 
productive typing with a minimum of sound and typescript extra- 
ordinary in its evenness of tone. 

In addition, scientific tests prove that QUIET increases typists’ 
efficiency and boosts morale. A typist expends 20% more energy... 
produces 5% less under noisy conditions. Conversely, a 15% reduc- 
tion in noise brings a 5% increase in typing efficiency. No small 










wonder that executives, who need typing perfection and want 
QUIET, specify Remington Noiseless Typewriters. 

Call your nearest Remington Rand representative for informa- 
tion on the New Remington Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Typewriter 
or write direct to Dept. NT 2, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc 





THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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Legalized Record Destruction 


Saves Expense For Banks 


An Iowa committee studied the laws of eight states and got the advice of 
A.B.A. and The National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
and then had a law passed to relieve banks of liability when records cannot 
be produced after a certain period. The following from the committee’s 
report will be helpful to bankers in other states. 


r YHE Committee reviewed the 
information, including Opin- 
ions of the Association’s Gen- 

eral Counsel, that was on file with 
our State Association and pressed its 
search, too, for more data as to what 
other State Bankers Associations 
and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion had been doing for their banks 
in this same field. 

The more the objective of the 
Committee was studied and sought 
the more convinced the Committee- 
men became of the inadequacy of 
submitting any “Schedule” without 
first obtaining some statutory pro- 
visions on which such a “Schedule” 
could be based. So your Committee 
in its first meeting, spent the day in 
cooperation with the Administrative 
Officers of our Association, Super- 
intendent of Banking and our As- 
sociation Attorney, discussing var- 
ious provisions that any Bill should 
contain which the Committee might 
submit to the General Assembly. 

In the discussion at that meeting, 
it was brought out that thoughtless 
destruction or careless misplace- 
ment of bank records carries real 
potential liability to Banks. It was 
further brought out that, in the 
more or less few court decisions in 
the several states, there seems to be 
a divergence of viewpoint. 

For example, the Supreme Court 
of Vermont held a bank, which had 
destroyed its books, liable, after 33 
years, for a deposit evidenced by an 
outstanding pass book. Likewise 
Counsels for various banks were 
far from unanimous in their advice 
on destroying old bank records and 
files. 

There is nothing in the Iowa laws 
that requires banks to retain old rec- 
ords. That being so, in case of dis- 
putes, a heavy burden of proof 
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might come to lodge on any bank 
if it needed some old record which 
it had destroyed. 


Importance Of Formulating 
A Destruction Program 

Banks being subject to periodic 
examinations by state or federal 
supervising authorities, are of ne- 
cessity required to retain various 
records longer than other lines of 
business. But, unlike businesses 
that are subject only to owners, 
banks cannot follow any practice of 
individual convenience when it 
comes to destroying its old or obso- 
lete records. 

Up to the time of the passage of 
our law, it was far more difficult 
for Iowa banks in general to de- 
termine a safe and reasonable length 
of time for them to retain even 
seemingly non-essential records. In 
formulating a destruction program, 
the principal factors which a bank 
had to consider in determining a re- 
tention period were: 1. Statute of 
Limitations and some reasonable 
period of time after the running of 
the statutory limit to cover unusual 
situations; 2. legal decisions; 3. 
banking practices and custom; 4. 
historical value of records; 5. rul- 
ings of governmental agencies such 
as federal and state bank supervis- 
ing agencies and the Federal Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 


Iowa Schedule Consists Of 
4 Classifications 

In devising the Iowa “Schedule” 
the Committee put bank records in 
four classifications as follows: 

1. Items that should be retained 
permanently; 

2. Items that should be retained 
11 years; 

3. Items that should be retained 


3 years from the date of filing in- 
come tax returns; 


4. Items that need to be kept only 
for some period less than 3 years 
for which permanent storage facili- 
ties would be unnecessary. 

The filming of certain records is 
suggested for those banks whose 
officers feel they prefer to do so 
as an alternative to retaining the 
original records. Microphotography 
permits a bank to record and store 
in a minimum amount of space a 
very large volume of records. A 
study of Iowa’s new law will help 
to decide whether it would be more 
economical to photograph all orig- 
inal records or follow the recom- 
mendations of the Iowa “Schedule” 
for destroying old records. The new 
law definitely makes photographic 
or photostatic reproductions of rec- 
ords admissible as evidence if made 
in the regular course of business. 

Section 1. Banks shall not be re- 
quired to preserve or keep their 
records or files for a longer period 
than eleven (11) years next after 
the first day of January of the year 
following the time of the making or 
filing of such records or files; pro- 
vided, however, that the ledger 
sheets showing unpaid balances in 
favor of depositors of such banks 
shall not be destroyed. 

Section 2. No liability shall ac- 
crue against any bank destroying 
any such records after the expira- 
tion of the time provided in Section 
one (1), and in any case of pro- 
ceedings in which any such records 
or files may be called in question or 
be demanded of the bank or any 
officer or employee thereof, a show- 
ing that such records or files have 
been destroyed in accordance with 
the terms of this act shall be a suf- 
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learn the 


savings 


this machine can give you 


Individual Ledgers 
General Ledger 

Daily Financial Statements 
Trust Records 

Regular Mortgages 

F.H.A. Mortgages 

Loans and Discounts 
Payroll 








Here is the most flexible accounting machine 
ever made! A National Multiple-Duty Ac- 
counting Machine will handle any posting 
work in any bank, better and faster. It 

can be operated by anyone who can type 
and run an adding machine. 

Above are listed eight basic accounting jobs 
which are usually performed in banks. The 
National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine 
has removable form bars which enable the 
operator to change from one job to another 
in a matter of seconds. These bars are quickly 
removed and just as quickly latched into 
position—no screws or other fittings to cause 
trouble or delay. 

National Accounting Machines offer an 
efficient, mechanized answer to every problem 
of bank accounting. Of the country’s 100 
largest banks, 94 use Nationals... as do 
thousands of smaller ones. 





The complete line of National Accounting 
Machines for bank use is described in this hand- acs igh 
somely illustrated 64-page FREE booklet. Your ba <= § 
local National representative will be glad Wational 
to give you a copy. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MAC 
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ficient excuse for the failure to pro- 
duce them. 

Section 3. Any writing or record, 
‘ or a photostatic or photographic re- 
production thereof, of any bank 
whether in the form of an entry in 
a book or otherwise, made as a 
memorandum or record of any act, 
transaction, occurrence, or event, 
shall be admissible in evidence in 
proof of said act, transaction, occur- 
rence or event, if made in the regu- 
lar course of business. 


Section 4. All causes of action 
against a bank based upon a claim 
or claims inconsistent with an entry 
or entries in any bank record or 
ledger, made in the regular course 
of business, shall be deemed to have 
accrued, and shall accrue, one year 
after the date of such entry or en- 
tries; and no action founded upon 
such a cause may be brought after 
the expiration of ten (10) years 
from the date of such accrual. Any 
such existing cause of action may 
be commenced in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction within one (1) 
year after the effective date of this 
Act. 


Section 5. The provisions of this 
act, so far as applicable, shall apply 
to the records of national banks.” 


Explanatory Statement Prepared For 
Senate And House Banking Committees 


Along with copies of the Bills as 
submitted respectively to the Chair- 
men of the Senate and House Bank- 
ing Committees, was the following 
explanation based upon the national 
research that our committee had 
made of like Bills in other states. 
This explanation was of great help 
to the members of the Senate and 
House Banking Committees and to 
the other members of the General 
Assembly to better understand the 
purpose and intent of the Bill. It 
in the main showed the following: 

1. That Banks are called upon to 


produce records 10 years old on very 
few occasions; 


2. That the volume of records 
now kept by banks is tremendous; 


3. That banks are put to consid- 
erable expense in maintaining and 
storing records; 

4. That the original ledgers will 
furnish considerable information 
and will be available indefinitely. 


It was pointed out that this bill 
(a) fixes a minimum period for the 
retention of bank files and records 
at eleven years, (b) requires the 
permanent retention by banks of all 
unpaid deposit ledger sheets, (c) 
makes available as evidence entries 
in bank records and files and photo- 
static or photographic reproductions 
thereof, and (d) provides a statute 
of limitations of 11 years for claims 
arising therefrom. 

Similar statutes relating’ to the 
time of retention of bank records 
and files fix minimum periods as 
follows: 


. Ohio, 6 years 

. Missouri, 6 years 
West Virginia, 6 years 
. Mississippi, 10 years 
New York, 6 years 

. Oklahoma, 5 years 

. Pennsylvania, 7 years 
. Texas, 10 years 


B. Similar statutes, fixing a stat- 
ute of limitations for actions arising 
upon “Bank Statements Account’, 
fix such period as follows: 


. Alabama, 5 years 

. Florida, 3 years 

. Idaho, 3 years 

. Louisiana, 5 years 

. Texas, 5 years 

. Connecticut, 7 years 
. Indiana, 6 years 

. New Mexico, 5 years 
. North Carolina, 5 years 
10. Oklahoma, 5 years 
11. Utah, 6 months 


oon.8F  urwondsr 


The purposes of the bill are rec- 
ommended and approved by the 
American Bankers Association and 


‘ the Iowa Bankers Association. 








The world will continually beat a pathway to the door of the 
man who makes a better mousetrap, but by that time, there 
will be a four-lane concrete highway leading to the door of 


the man who tells the world about his mousetrap.—Dr. Ken- 
neth McFarland, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas. 











A.B.A. Publishes Book On 
Bank Cooperation With 
Schools 


Every banker has the opportunity 
to work with his local schools to 
make sure that the oncoming gener- 
ation understands money manage- 
ment and practical banking matters. 
J. Lewell Lafferty, chairman of the 
Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association and 
vice president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Texas, has an- 
nounced publication of the new 
booklet entitled “Your Bank’s Re- 
lations With Schools.” 

“The forward-looking banker 
sees that the real opportunity to 
build public understanding of bank- 
ing is through education. By so do- 
ing, he will perform a true public 
service and help students have a 
better chance for success.” 

The new A.B.A. booklet summa- 
rizes information received from over 
2,000 banks which have been carry- 
ing on successful activities in co- 
operation with schools for many 
years. Frank Zimmerman, principal 
of Cranford High School, Cranford, 
New Jersey, assisted in the prepa- 
ration of the booklet and presented 
the educator’s viewpoint. 


Banks can help their schools in 
two ways—by personal participa- 
tion and by supplying teaching aids 
—the booklet points out. It urges 
that some member of the staff be 
available to answer requests from 
schools for classroom talks on bank- 
ing and economic subjects, for as- 
sembly speeches, and to provide 
help for the teacher in preparing 
classroom material when it is 
needed. ° 


Another effective opportunity for 
personal participation by a banker 
is in teacher forums and institutes, 
and vocational guidance programs. 
In supplying teaching aids, banks 
can provide sample checks, book- 
keeping forms, and other demon- 
stration materials; moving pictures 
on banking subjects; and various 
displays. Among many projects dis- 
cussed in the manual to inform stu- 
dents about banking services are 
suggestions for visual education aids 
and for student field trips through 
the bank. 


Great minds have purposes, others 
have wishes.—Washington Irving 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


It is a well established fact that Bankers’ experience 
with Warehouse Receipt Loans against inventory 
(stored on the borrower’s own premises) has been 
highly satisfactory ...Our Field Warehouse Service 
enables you to take advantage of the opportunities 
field warehousing presents to give maximum credit 


service with minimum risk. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. e Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. « Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas « National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. e 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. « Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. *« 235 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. « University Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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in some instances and a five day banking week in others now govern in 31 of the 48 states. 


Bank Holidays By States 


JANUARY-JUNE, 1950 


Light figures are Sundays. Black figures are other holidays. Permissive Closing Laws specifying Saturdays 





Due to this 


fact, it is suggested that anyone having dealings with banks in states so marked, contact those banks for 


individual schedules of closing dates. 














(s) Saturday Closing Law in effect. 









































(t) May close on any week- 
























































































































































































































































day. (*) Day of week specified. (*) Observed by some banks. 

STATES JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE 
ALABAMA 1, 2,8, 15, 19, 22,29 | 5, 12,19, 21, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 13, 16, 23, 26, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 ~ 3,4, 11, 18, 25 
ARIZONA (2) 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 13, 14, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7,14,21, 28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
ARKANSAS (1) | 4,9,8,15,19,22,29 | 5,12, 19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2,9,16,23,30 | 7,14,21,28,30 | 4,11,18,25 
CALIFORNIA (s) | 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 13, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
COLORADO) =|, 2,815, 22,29 | 5,12,93,19,22,26 |  5,12,19,26 | —2,9,16,23,30 | 7, 14,21,28,30 | 4,11, 18, 25 
CONNECTICUT (s) 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5,12, 13,19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
DELAWARE (s) | 1,2,815,22,29 | 5,12,93,19.2226 | 5, 12,19, 26 2, 7,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14,21, 28,30 | 4,11, 18, 25 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (s) | 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 5,12, 19,2226 |  5,12,19,26 |  2,9,16,23,30 7,14,21,28,30 | 411,182 
FLORIDA (s) ' 1,2,8,15, 19, 22,29 | 5, 12,19, 21, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7,9, 16,23, 26,30 | 7,14,21,28,30 | 34,11, 18,25 
GEORGIA (?) | -1,2,8,15,19,22,29 | 5,12, 19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 26, 30 7,14,21,28 | 3, 4,11,18,25 
IDAHO | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12, 19,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7,14,21, 28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
ILLINOIS (2) | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12, 93, 19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14,21, 28,30 |  4,11,18,25 
INDIANA () | 4,9,8,15, 22,29 | 5,12,93,19,22.26 | 5, 12,19,26 2, 7,9, 16, 23, 30 7,14,21, 28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
IOWA (s) | 4,9,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,98,19,22,26 | 5,12, 19,26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14,21, 28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
KANSAS : 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 5,12,93,19,2226 | 5,12,19,26 |  2,9,16,23,30 7,14, 21, 28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
KENTUCKY (1) 1, 2, 8, 15, 19, 22, 29, 30) 5, 12, 13, 19, 22, 26 5,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16,23,30 7, 14,21, 28,30 | 3,4, 11, 18,25 
LOUISIANA (s) ——«*/'1, 2,8, 9, 15, 19,22,29| 5,12,19,21,22,26 | 5, 12,19, 26 ~ 2,7,9, 16, 23, 30 7,14, 21, 28,30 | 3,4, 11, 18,25 
MAINE (s) | *1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,212226 | 5,12,19,26 | 2,9,16,19,2330 | 7,14,21,2830 | 4,11, 18,25 
MARYLAND (s) 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12,19, 21, 22,26 5,12,19,25,26 | 2,7,9,16,23,30 7,14, 21, 28,30 4, 11, 18, 25 
MASSACHUSETTS (s) 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12,19, 21, 22,26 5,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16,23,30 7,14, 21, 28,30 | 4,11, 97, 18,25 
MICHIGAN @®) ~—~—*|_~—=«42« 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 93,19, 22,26 5,12, 19, 26 2,9,16,23,30 | 7, 14,21, 28,30 4, 11, 18, 25 
MINNESOTA (s) / 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,93,19,22.26 | 5, 12, 19,26 2,7,9,16,23,30 | 7,14,21,28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
MISSISSIPPI | 1,28, 15, 19,22,29 | 5,12,19,22,26 | 5,12,19,26 | 2,9,16,23,26,30 | 7,14,21,28 |  §,4,11,18,25 
MISSOURI (1) | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,92,26 | 5,12,19,26 | 2,9,16,23,30 | 7, 14,21, 28,30 4, 11, 18, 25 
MONTANA | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5, 12, 13,19, 22, 26 5,12,19,26 |  2,9,16,23,30 | 7, 14,21,28,30 4, 11, 18, 25 
NEBRASKA | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,13,19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2,9,16,23,30 | 7, 14,21, 28,30 4, 11, 18, 25 
NEVADA sd «4,8, 8,15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 13, 19, 22, 26 5,12,19,26 |  2,9,16,23,30 |  7,14,21,28,30 4, 11, 18, 25 
NEW HAMPSHIRE (s) | 1, 2,8, 15, 22, 29 5,12,19,22.26 |  5,12,19,26 |  2,9,16,23,30 7, 14,21, 28,30 | 4, 11,1825 
NEW JERSEY (s)_ 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,13,19,22,26 | 5, 12,19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7,14,21,28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
NEW MEXICO _ 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,2226 |  5,12,19,26 ~ 2,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 ~ 4, 11, 18, 25 
NEW YORK (s) | 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 5,12, 93,19, 22,26 5,12,19,26 | 2,9,16,23,30 | 7,1421,2830 | 4,11, 18,25 
NORTH CAROLINA  —| 1,2, 8,15, 99°, 22,29 | 5,12,19,22,26 | 5, 12, 19, 26 2,9, 12,16, 23,30 | 7, 10°, 14, 21, 28, 30° 4, 11, 18, 25 
NORTH DAKOTA =———s|~—«éi, 2, 8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 93, 19, 22,26 5,12,19,26 | 2,7,9,16,23,30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30° 4, 11, 18, 25 
OHIO (s) 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 5,12,13,19,22,26 |  5,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16,23,30 7,14,21,28,30 | 4, 11, 18,25 
OKLAHOMA (?) | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12, 19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 22, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
OREGON (s) | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12, 13,19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2,9,16,23,30 | 7,14,21, 28,30 ~ 4, 11, 18, 25 
PENNSYLVANIA (:)——=S«|_~—«2, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5,12,93,19,22.26 | 5, 12,19, 26 2, 7,9, 16, 23, 30 7,14, 21, 28,30 | 4,11, 14,18, 25 
RHODE ISLAND (s) < 1, 2,8, 15, 22, 29 5,12,19,22,26 | 5, 12,19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 5.7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
SOUTH CAROLINA “1, 2,8, 15, 19°, 22, 29. | 5, 12, 19, 22, 26 ~ §, 12, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 10°,14,21,28 | 3°, 4,11, 18,25 
SOUTH DAKOTA =| ~=s«i1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5,12,93,19,22,26 | 5,12, 19,26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7,14, 21, 28,30 | 4, 11,18, 25 
TENNESSEE - — | 1,2,8,15,19,22,29 | 5, 12, 13,19, 22,26 5, 12, 15, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14,21, 28,30 | 3,4, 11, 18,25 
TEXAS | $,9,8, 15,19, 22,29 | 5,12,98,19,22.26 | 2,5, 12,19, 26 2, 9, 16, 21, 23, 30 7,14, 21, 28,30 | 34,11, 18,25 
UTAH (s) «| sd 2 8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12,93, 19, 22, 26 5, 12,19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
VERMONT ‘| 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 5,12, 13,19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2,9,16,23,30 | 7,14,21,2830 | 4,11, 18,25 
VIRGINIA | 49,8, 15, 19, 22,29 | 5, 12, 19, 22, 26 5,12,19,26 | 29,98,162330 | 7,1421,2830 | 3,4 11,18,25 
WASHINGTON (s) _ | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5, 12, 93,19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 "2,9, 16,23,30 | 7, 14,21, 28,30 4, 11, 18, 25 
WEST VIRGINIA | 4,9,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,93,19,2226 | 5,12,19,26 |  2,9,16,23,30 7,14, 21, 28,30 | 4,11,18,20.25 
WISCONSIN (s) | ora 5, 12, 13, 19, 22 ~5,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16,23,30 714,21, 28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
WYOMING 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 5,12,13,19,22,26 | 5, 12,19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7,14, 21, 28,30 | 4,11, 18,25 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


are a real confidence-building 
service for your bank 


Known on Sight! Wherever your customers travel 
. .. at home or abroad . . . you can be sure their 
American Express Travelers Cheques will be hon- 
ored on sight. Why? Because since originating 
travelers cheques 60 years ago, we have vigorously 
promoted them . .. and have gained the confidence 
of people throughout the world. 


World-wide Assistance! Your customers never 
have to worry about being stranded if their cheques 
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Your customers entrust deeds, securities, heirlooms, jewelry to your safe- 
deposit boxes because they are confident your bank has spared no expense to 
give them the best obtainable vault protection. And in all the other services 
offered throughout your bank, you know you can gain your customers’ con- 
fidence by giving only the very best. That’s why banks all over America 
promote the sale of American Express Travelers Cheques. They provide a 
protective service that never lets your customers down. 
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are lost or stolen. All they have to do is get in 
touch with one of the 159 conveniently located 
American Express offices or one of thousands of 
agents or correspondents who will give willing 
assistance ... or a quick refund. 


Reliable ... Dependable Service! American 
Express Travelers Cheques offer your customers 
the kind of service you insist they get throughout 
your bank. It’s the kind of service we all associate 
with any sound, successful business. So, offer your 
customers American Express Travelers Cheques— 
they'll never let you or your customers down! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


January, 1950 















Recapitulation Of 457 Ideas 


Published Since July, 1949 


AUDIT PROGRAMS 


This Simple Audit Routine Prevents 
Consumer Credit Losses 
(On Page 10, August, 1949 issue) 


ROUTINE AUDITING PROCEDURE 
WHICH PREVENTS LOSSES 


1. Auditors check to see if the loans 
were properly approved. 

2. They make sure that the notes and 
contracts are properly drawn. 

3. The auditing department mails 
notices of purchase advising the cus- 
tomer that the bank now holds his obli- 
gation. 

4. Custody of collateral is under con- 
trol of the auditor. 

5. All returned mail is directed to the 
auditing department for investigation. 

6. Any retail account which is repur- 
chased by a dealer at his request within 
a short time after the bank acquired it 
is questioned. 

7..In general, the bank does not per- 
mit the dealer to make collections. 

8. A monthly past-due list is prepared 
by the installment division, but the 
result is spot-checked by the auditing 
department. 

9. Collection men are rotated. 


10. Computation of discount and in 
terest charges is checked by the audit- 


Here are republished 457 ideas for the use of directors, manage- 


ment committees, cashiers, department managers and others who 


are looking for tested plans to reduce cost and increase income. 


ing department and deferred income 
accounts are analyzed at least once a 
year. 


BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
A Systematic Cleaning Program Makes 
Plumbing Last Longer 

(On Page 10, November, 1949 issue) 
HOW PLUMBING DAMAGE 
IS AVOIDED 

1. Daily cleansing is essential in bank 
washrooms. 

2. Leaky faucets are repaired as soon 
as discovered. 

3. Soap and water are used for clean- 
ing. Harsh cleaners and sand are avoided. 
The finish of fixtures is glass the same 
as the mirror. 

4. Slow run-off is remedied as soon as 
discovered. 


Fifteen Building Improvements Increased 
Efficiency 20% To 50% 
(On Page 30, November, 1949 issue) 
IMPROVED EFFICIENCY WHICH 

RESULTED FROM IMPROVED 
BANKING QUARTERS 

. Commercial tellers—35%. 

. Savings tellers—20%. 


no = 


3. Installment loan department—50%. 
Loans increased by $250,000. 


Number of Ideas On Each 


Of 22 Subjects 


Subject No. of Ideas 
Audit Programs ............. 10 
Buildings and Improvements. .25 - 
Correspondent Banking ...... 6 
Delayed Posting ............. 5 
NEE b's 5. n.5.60 cs ¥.5600 16 
Field Warehousing .......... 21 
ee 5 
NS hc bitas kirk v'0S4.00 17 
PE SctetnaRbekbakekeon dad 4 
Library Administration ...... 8 
ee eee 59 


Miscellaneous (Ideas In Short Articles) 


20 


Subject No. of Ideas 
RENO 6 ook ca pecnnkend 18 
errr rrr 24 
PIED scictedctedvasamauee 42 
 ccukcndaweenecene 21 
Public Relations ............ 12 
Public Speaking ......... awe 
ee 31 
ee ee ee 16 
Stop Payments .............. 12 
MT  dacdeiens stacwene +iaee 34 

éte tensed iditaieneaaee 62 


4. Bookkeeping (including proof and 
transit )}—352%. 


Improvements In The Building 

1. An inerease of 572 square feet of 
floor space for operating departments. 

2. New and enlarged quarters for the 
trust department. 

3. Additional space for the auditing 
department. 

4, Operating departments were sound 
proofed. 

5. The latest models of proof, book- 
keeping, indorsing, Recordak, and ad- 
dressing machines were added. 

6. New rest rooms were provided with 
tiled walls. 

7. The installment loan department 
was given 704 additional square feet of 
floor. space. 

8. An old hazardous cireular stairway 
was replaced by a new marble stairway. 

9. Fluorescent lighting was installed 
throughout. 

10. Bronze grilles were eliminated from 
tellers’ windows. 

11. One-third more space was provided 
for officers’ desks. 

12. Entrance doors are clear glass and 
are opened automatically by means of 
electric eyes. 

13. Two conference rooms were added. 
14. New tellers’ window machines were 
installed for commercial tellers. 

15. N.C.R. posting machines were pro- 
vided savings tellers. 


CORRESPONDENT BANKING 


Our City Correspondent Gives Us Every 
Help We Ask For 


(On Page 5, December, 1949 issue) 


SIX OF THE MANY SERVICES 
FREELY GIVEN BY THE CITY 
CORRESPONDENT 


1. Its bond experts save us a large fee 
every year by analyzing our bond ac- 
count. 

2. Its tax experts help by checking our 
tax reports before they are filed with 
the government. 


3. An operating man was sent here to 
check our operating technique to see 
where improvements might be made. 


4, Three men were sent at another time 
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to conduct a conference in this territory 
from which we benefited. 

5. Whenever we need help in deciding 
on a credit line for a business new to us, 
we get it from a city bank officer who 
knows about that business. 

6. Our personnel policy was developed 
with the help of the personnel expert in 
the city bank. 


DELAYED POSTING 


32 States Now Have Laws Permitting 
Deferred Posting 
1949 wesue) 


On Page 20, August, 


FIVE BENEFITS FROM DELAYED 
POSTING 
1. One bookkeeper posts two or three 
times as many accounts. 
There are fewer posting errors. 
3. Employees like it. 
4. It eliminates friction between de- 


partments. 


5. It saves money for the bank. 


EQUIPMENT 


Two Clerks Do The Bookkeeping 
For 26,600 Consumer Loans 


Automatic I. B. M. punch-card equipment 
handles payments and follow-up. Payments 
average over 1,300 per day. 


(On Page 5, 


THE BENEFITS FROM AUTOMATIC 
LOAN ACCOUNTING 


November, 1949 issue) 


1. Two clerks handle all machine book 
keeping, including preparation of follow 
up notices for delinquent payments. 

2. After the cards are properly 
punched, very few errors can occur. 

3. Payments are entered on an averag: 
of 1,300 accounts daily. 

The delinquent service charges are 
automatically computed and added to the 
amount due. 

5. Multicopy notices with charges 
added when delinquent are automatically 
printed. 
as to amount of loans 
outstanding by dealers, and dealer ac- 
tivity, as well as statistical information 
is obtained as a by product. 


6. Information 


THE SIMPLE ROUTINE 


1. The only manual punching required 
is in making name and address cards and 
the first balance card for new loans 
(which are made at the rate of about 135 
daily) and for payments of irregular 
amounts. 


> 


2. An index ecard filed alphabetically is 
obtained by reproducing from the origi- 
nal name card. 

3. Balance cards indicate name of bor 
rower, loan number, next due date, 
amount of monthly payment, date of last 
payment, payment number, and unpaid 
balanee. 

4. Original balance cards of loans are 
proved on the ealeulating punch machine. 

5. As payments are made, the auto 
matic caleulator computes the new unpaid 
balance, raises the month due (numbers 
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The man who las f hed 
a million letters ! 


On the very first Wednesday in October, 
Mr. Joslyn Junes came home to a crisis, 
viz...a) His daughter Jean, sixteen, high 
school senior, and cute, was laid low by 
domestic science meat loaf the class didn’t 
quite domesticate; and b) her pals, scheduled 
to help send out class election notices that 
evening, were also out with mal de meatloaf; 
while c) the class election was Friday! 


Mk. sunts said, “There, there! I'll do it 
myself, right after dinner.”... Folding and 
inserting the notices in all 312 addressed 
envelopes was nothing. Sealing them all 
however, took longer than it should, even 
with a wet towel... Mr. J. then drove to 
the postoffice, intending to buy stamps and 
affix same to envelopes on the premises... 
but the postoffice was just closing! 

So back home he went to the 
wet towel, and stuck stamps on 
312 envelopes—which took even 





= PITNEY-BOWES 


® Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, AS 
3812 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter. . 
in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


longer than sealing flaps .. .When through, 
Mr. J. felt as if he had just mailed a million 
letters...“‘Now I understand,” he said, “why 
the girls in the office want a postage meter! 
Gonna do something about it tomorrow!” 


Tue PB postage meter displaces sticky 
stamps and stamp sticking... 1 
prints any amount of postage malt 
needed for any kind of mail 
directly on the envelope, seals = 
the flap at the same time!... 
prints a dated postmark, 
which saves postoffice time.. 
also prints a small advertisement (optional) 
on the envelope... and prints postage for 
parcel post!... Protects and records postage 
used. Metered mailing is more efficient— 
for a few letters a day, or a few thousand! 
Call the nearest PB office, or write direct for 
the illustrated booklet, ““So You Have No 
Mailing Problems?” 







. largest makers of mailing machines. . 


. Offices 
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are used for months instead of names) 
and payment number by one. 


6. These figures are transferred to a 
new balance card automatically by means 
of a reproducer. 

7. One of the more unusual applica- 
tions is making coupon payment books 
that are essential in handling installment 
loans. 

8. Life insurance policies (on the life 
of the maker of the note to the extent of 
the unpaid balance) are written by ma- 
chine. 

9. The provision for following delin- 
quent payments is completely automatic. 

10. Preparation of multicopy notices to 
borrowers, containing as much informa- 
tion as could be covered in a three-para- 
graph letter, are produced on the tabu- 
lator. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


13,408 Banks May Lend More 
On Warehouse Receipts 


The national law and laws in 44 states (in- 

cluding D.C.) now allow banks to make 

larger loans when secured by warehouse 

receipts on readily marketable collateral, 
than on open line. 


(On Page 14, September, 1949 issue) 


TEN FEATURES OF FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


1. Field warehousing obviates the nec- 
essity of the bank taking physical charge 
of collateral goods. 

2. The warehouse company acts as an 
independent third party, is fully bonded, 
and operates under the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act. 

3. The warehouse itself may be a build- 
ing, tanks (in the case of oil), or piles of 
the goods (coal or lumber, for example). 

4. The ‘‘warehouse’’ is under the con- 
trol of the warehouse company and the 
goods are in its charge, while the bank 
has the loan. 

5. Warehouse receipts are issued in 
either negotiable or non-negotiable form. 


6. Field warehouse receipts have stood 
legal tests and are protection against 
general creditors. 

7. The loan officer should familiarize 
himself with the product, the market, 
and marketing methods. 

8. He should keep informed regarding 
the movement (sale) of the collateral 
goods. 

9. Banks in small towns can profitably 
arrange warehousing service for local 
packing houses and other industries. 

10. To handle advances too large for the 
local bank, a cooperative arrangement 
with the city correspondent can be mu- 
tually beneficial. 


SUMMARY OF STATE LAWS ON 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPT LOANS 


1, Forty-four states (including D. C.) 
now allow a bank to lend more on ware- 
house receipts than on open line. 

2. In 15 states, no limit is set as to 
amount. 


3. In 29 states (including D. C.) limits 
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are set accerding to prescribed margins 
or per cent of capital funds. 


4, Only 5 states still allow no increase 
to state banks in loan line when the loan 
is secured by warehouse receipts. 


Seven Steps In The Protection Of Loans 
Based On Warehouse Receipts 


Warehouse receipts provide more adequate 
legal protection than many other types of 
security based on inventories. 


(On Page 7, December, 1949 issue) 


SEVEN STEPS TAKEN BY THE 
FIELD WAREHOUSEMAN TO INSURE 
PHYSICAL POSSESSION OF 
INVENTORY 


1. He takes and records in the local 
public office for the recording of deeds, 
a formal written lease of sufficient of the 
borrower’s: premises adequately to store 
the inventory to be pledged. 


2. He securely incloses the leased area 
and secures the gates or doors with locks 
plainly bearing the field warehouseman’s 
name. Keys to these locks are left at the 
premises in the sole possession of the 
warehouseman’s own employee. 


3. He accepts physical delivery of the 
borrower’s inventory for storage within 
the leased area and receives written in- 
structions from the borrower as to the 
name of the party to which receipts are 
to be issued. 


4, He conspicuously posts notices both 
within and on the outside of the leased 
area, particularly at places of entrance 
and exit, stating that the warehouseman 
is lessee of the premises and in possession 
of all goods stored therein. 


5. He places on each stack or pile of 
inventory a stock card, bearing the ware- 
houseman’s name, stating the kind and 
quantity of goods in the stack or pile and 
the name of the party to which the ware- 
house receipt for such goods has been 
issued. 


6. He posts within the leased area, to 
the extent required by law, warehouse li- 
censes, workmen’s compensation notices, 
wage-hour notices, unemployment and 
disability insurance notices, all bearing 
the warehouseman’s name, as well as a 
blueprint of the leased space on which 
reference to the formal lease is made. 


7. He places the leased premises under 
the control of carefully selected person- 
nel, who, in most instances, have been 
taken from the payroll of the depositor 
of the goods. The personnel so selected 
sign an employment agreement with the 
warehouseman. They are never related by 
blood or marriage to the owner of the 
stored goods, have no pecuniary interest 
as creditor or stockholder in the deposi- 
tor’s business, are not officers of the de- 
positor and are usually the most trust- 
worthy and competent members of the 
depositor’s staff. Such employees are 
thoroughly instructed both orally and in 
writing as to the duties to be performed 
by them on behalf of the warehouseman. 
To assure giving the warehouse receipt 
holder the fullest protection, the field 
warehouseman pays such employees’ full 
salary. 





INSURANCE 


A Bank Needs This Insurance 
To Protect Physical Assets 
Loss by fire exceeds all other perils in 
both frequency and severity. Collectively, 


fire losses are more than the losses from 
all other perils combined. 


(On Page 50, October, 1949 issue) 


BORROWERS MAY NEED SOME OF 
THESE COVERAGES IF THEIR 
LOANS ARE TO BE FULLY 
PROTECTED 


Fire and Allied Lines 


Fire and Lightning 
Extended Coverage: 
Windstorm and Hail 
Explosion 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
Smoke Damage 
Aircraft & Motor Vehicle Property 
Damage 
Vandalism and Malicious Mischief 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Sprinkler Equipment Damage 
Water Damage 
Accounts Receivable 
Business Interruption (Use and Occu- 
paney) 
Legal Liability 
Depreciation 
Debris Removal 
Demolition 
Earthquake 
Flood 
Casualty 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Occupational Diseases 

Liability: 
Comprehensive General Liability 
Owners’ Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
Elevator 
Manufacturers or Contractors Public 
Products 
Contractual 

Property Damage : 

Aircraft Liability and Property Damage 

Steam Boiler 

Machinery Breakdown 

Boiler and Machinery Use and Occupancy 

Interior Robbery 

Safe Burglary 

Open Stock Burglary 

Plate Glass 

Credit Insurance 


Automobile 


Fire and Theft or Comprehensive Colli- 
sion 

Publie Liability and Property Damage 
(Medical Payments optional) 

Non-Ownership Public Liability and 
Property Damage 

Hired Cars and Contract Haulers 


Marine and Inland Marine 
Cargo (Import—Export—Coastwise— 
Lakes and Rivers) 
Commercial Hulls 

Hulls (Collision damage to other 
vessels) 

Protection and Indemnity (Bodily In- 
jury—Damage to Docks, Wharfs, 
etc.) 

Various Transit Risks (Rail, Express, Air 
Freight and Motor Trucks) 

Floaters—Covers property such as pat- 
terns, dies, cameras, scientific instru- 
ments, ete., regardless of location. 
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Life 
Life Insurance 
Supplemental Contracts 
Annuity Contracts 
Group Life Insurance 
Credit Life Insurance 


LEGAL 


Court Decisions Protect Banks In These 
Four Types Of Disputes 


(On Page 8, July, 1949 issue) 


WHAT THE BANK DOES TO 
INSURE PROTECTION 


1. Careful preservation of lost pass- 
book records saved this bank from pay- 
ing a large amount when the passbook 
was found after the death of the de- 
positor. 

2. A bank avoids liability when it 
closes an undesirable account if it gives 
sufficient notice of its intention to close 
the account and issues a draft to the 
depositor for his legal balance. 

3. A bank is safe only when it pays a 
trusteed account to the trustee and not 
to the beneficiary unless the trustee has 
died. If the deposit is paid to the bene- 
ficiary after the death of the trustee, the 
bank should take a receipt for the 
amount and preserve it carefully. 

4. A bank protects itself on joint ac- 
counts when it makes certain that the in- 
tention of the joint depositors is clearly 
expressed in the contract signed at the 
time of opening the account. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
Correspondent Banks Are Helped 
By A City Bank’s Library 
(On Page 12, July, 1949 issue) 
EIGHT SERVICES OFFERED 
CORRESPONDENT BANKS BY A 
CITY BANK LIBRARY 
1. Bibliographies prepared. 
2. Inter-library loans arranged. 


3. Students at graduate schools of 
banking assisted with material. 

4. Latest books in fields of interest to 
bankers reviewed and recommended. 


5. Reference work performed when- 
ever necessary. 


6. Clipping service made available. 
7. Directory facilities offered. 
8. Help given in establishing a library. 


LOANS 
These Two Home Improvement Projects 
Are Self-Liquidating 
Savings in fuel brought about by insulation 


and storm windows are enough to pay off 
the mortgage. 


(On Page 10, September, 1949 issue) 
ADVANTAGES OF COMPLETE 
INSULATION TO THE MORTGAGE 
HOLDER 


1. The insulated home is far more sal- 
able. 

2. More rent can be obtained on rental 
property. 

3. Installments are more easily met 
because fuel expense is less. 
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4. The fire hazard is greatly reduced. 


SAVINGS IN FUEL RESULTING 
FROM HOME INSULATION 


1. At least 32% of the cost of insula- 
tion is saved each year by the reduction 
of fuel cost. 

2. A university test showed a saving 
of 45% of fuel cost. 

3. A saving of as much as 50% of fuel 
cost has been made by complete insula- 
tion, including storm sash. 

4. A net saving of $1,000 over the life 
of a 20-year mortgage is indicated— 
above the cost of the insulation and 
storm windows. 


Insurance Premium Financing Results In 
Many New Loans 


(On Page 8, September, 1949 issue) 


HOW THE LOANS ARE OBTAINED 


1. Advertisements telling of the serv- 
ice are published in magazines read by 
insurance company officials, brokers, and 
agents. 

2. Letters are mailed to local insur- 
ance agents pointing out the advantage 
to them of having premiums financed 
through the bank. 

3. Letters are written to life insurance 
companies. 

4. A four-page folder is given to agents 
to hand to policyholders. 

5. These same folders are used as state- 
ment inserts to encourage the bank’s 
depositors to use the service. 

6. Bank representatives call on agen- 
cies and brokers, 

7. The agents ask the policyholder to 
fill out the loan application and at- 
tached note. When these are forwarded 
to the bank, the proceeds are mailed to 
the insurance company. 


HOW EVERYONE BENEFITS FROM 
THIS PRE-PAID INSURANCE PLAN 


1, The bank gets many new borrowers 
which it probably would not have other- 
wise. 

2. The borrower has free life insurance 
which pays his loan if he dies before it 
has been liquidated. (group insurance.) 

3. The insured saves money because he 
pays the quarterly rate instead of the 
monthly rate and still makes his pay- 


ments monthly. (The bank’s interest rate - 


is less than the added charge made by 
the insurance company for accepting 
monthly payments.) 

4. The insurance company is saved 
much clerical expense, for monthly no- 
tices need not be sent. 

5. The insurance agent gets his full 
year’s commission at once. 


42.15% Of Deposits In Loans— Many 
Mortgage Loans Sold To Others 
This bank makes every good mortgage loan 
it can find. It sells its surplus to other 


banks and to mortgage brokers but makes 
the collections. 


(On Page 10, July, 1949 issue) . 


HOW EVERY GOOD LOAN IS MADE 
1. Some loans have been sold through 
mortgage brokers. 
2. Many are sold to neighboring banks. 


3., An F.H.A. Commitment is provided 
with each ‘mortgage sold. 


Loans Multiplied Six Times In Six Years 
(On Page 68, October, 1949 issue) 
BASIS FOR LOAN INCREASE 
1, Our territory for loans has a radius 
of about 40 miles. 


2. We have learned that people will go 
farther to borrow money than they will 
to make deposits. 


3. Mailing pieces have been most po- 
tent in our bank’s advertising program. 
THE RESULTS 


1, Deposits increased 300% in six 
years. 


2. Loans inereased 600%. 


3. Loans are now nearly 50% of de- 
posits. 


4, 1949 is our most profitable year. 


There Is A Way To Make Every 
Good Loan 


(On Page 7, November, 1949 issue) 


BENEFITS FROM THE POLICY OF 
MAKING EVERY GOOD LOAN 

. The bank increases earnings. 

. Local business grows more rapidly. 
. Deposits are increased. 

. Farmers make more money. 


. More new industries come to the 
community. 
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HOW ADDITIONAL GOOD LOANS 
ARE MADE AFTER THE BANK IS 
‘*ALL LOANED UP’’ 


1. Some loans are rediscounted at the 
Fed. 

2. Some loans are used as collateral 
and money is borrowed from a corre- 
spondent or from the Fed. 

3. Some are sold to city correspondent 
banks. 

4, Some are sold to other banks. 

5. Real estate loans are sold to banks 
and insurance companies. 

6. Over-size loans are shared with city 
correspondents. 

7. Government bonds are sold. 


We Average Ten Loans From Each 
$20,000 Auction Sale 
Managing farm auction sales proves to 
be profitable for this bank. Many new 
depositors and borrowers get acquainted 


with the bank through contact with offi- 
cers at the sales. 


(On Page 14, December, 1949 issue) 


THE WORK OF THE BANK’S FARM 
REPRESENTATIVE 


1. He manages farm auctions on a 
percentage basis which results in an in- 
come for the bank. 

2. He makes loans to buyers at auc- 
tions. 

3. He makes real estate loans, auto- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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youre protected 


when you hawve Recordak 


Come loss . . . dispute . . . carelessness or 
mistake, it’s reassuring to know that you 
have Recordak microfilm copies of all items 


handled by your bank. 


It’s reassuring—because these records are 
photographically accurate and complete... 
are on compact rolls of microfilm which can’t 
be altered without detection. 


Thus, all the information you need to 
put two and two together quickly is at your 
finger tips—ready to be reviewed in the 
Recordak Film Reader, which enlarges every 
item to convenient reading size; ready to 
be reproduced as large-size facsimile prints, 
if you wish. (Facsimile prints of lost transit 


microfilm records 


items are produced free of charge by 
Recordak.) 

In this manner, Recordak microfilming 
provides unparalleled protection—protec- 
tion that’s a by-word in thousands of banks 
... that cuts time and dollar losses . . . often 
nips fraudulent activities in the bud—within 
banks, and depositor-organizations, as well. 


Learn in detail how Recordak micro- 
filming protects your bank while cutting 
operating costs in transit and bookkeeping. 
Write today for a copy of “In bank after 
bank after bank.” It’s free. Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 


and its application to banking systems 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


January, 1950 


Duple 


The Recordak 
x Microfilmer 
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mobile loans, farm equipment loans, truck 
loans, and deaier loans. 


4. He checks all collateral and makes 
what few repossessions are necessary. 

5. He records mortgages and other 
papers at the court house. 


6. He solicits new accounts of all 
types. 

7. He buys installment paper from 
dealers. 

8. He runs down missing persons, 
changes in address, and bad checks. 

9. He attends all farm functions and 
makes friends with every farmer. 

10. He drives a car with a sign ‘‘ Cour- 
tesy Car, The Romeo Savings Bank.’’ 

11. He carries a spare can of gasoline, 
gravel, chains, and metal treads to help 


people whose cars are stuck in mud or 
sand. 


MANAGEMENT 


These Banks Are Cautious In Giving 
Information By Phone 


(On Page 20, December, 1949 issue) 


THIS INFORMATION IS NOT 
GIVEN BY PHONE 


1. The amount of a deposit account. 


2. The amount of a loan, or even 
whether subject of inquiry has a loan— 
except to authorized sources. 

3. Information to a competitor of a 
customer—even if both are customers. 


4. Information, to any source, regard- 
ing a subject’s court record, or divorce, 
or bankruptcy or disappearance. 

5. To a wife or husband unless she or 
he is a co-signer on a note or, in case of 
deposit account, unless it is a joint ac- 
count. 


How To Control Discussion In Group 
Meetings 


(On Page $2, September, 1949 issue) 


SEVEN POINTS ON HANDLING 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


1. Arrange the group so that members 
face each other. More natural conversa- 
tion between members is encouraged by a 
seating arrangement which allows all 
members to face each other. 

2. Remain level-headed. Mass psychol- 
ogy demands a leader who will stay on 
an even keel, master of the situation, un- 
ruffled, regardless of what happens. 

3. Have a plan. By and large, people 
do not think any more than they have to. 
Hence, he who has a plan almost automa- 


tically winds up as top dog whether he. 


starts as chairman of the meeting or 
merely as a member participating in the 
regular fashion. 


4, Stick to the plan. The maintenance 
of the discipline inherent in any plan 
makes for stability in people. People 
want to know where they stand, where 
they are going, what is going to happen 
next. 

5. Be positive. Most people can tell 
when you have confidence in your plan 
and they follow confidence and shy away 
from hesitation or what looks like inde- 
cision. 
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6. Make the group think the ideas are 
their own. When you bring in any new 
policy, new program, either for adoption 
in a group meeting or when trying to put 
it across among other people around you, 
lead them into it gently. 

7. Get a stooge who will bring out your 
ideas for you. This can be done directly 
by having one man agree to help before- 
hand, or it can be done indirectly by 
softening up one or two people before- 
hand so that they bring up the sugges- 
tions you want without being conscious 
that you planted the seed in their minds. 


Customers Want More Hours; Employees 
Want Less—These Banks Satisfy Both 
It has appeared to be impossible to give 
employees a 5-day week and still provide 
6 days of banking service to customers. 


Several ways of accomplishing this appar- 
ent: impossibility are here described. 


(On Page 5, September, 1949 issue) 


HOW EMPLOYEE HOURS ARE 
REDUCED AND CUSTOMER 
HOURS INCREASED 


Romeo Savings Bank, Romeo, Mich. 
Each employee has an afternoon off on 
a different day each week and may have 
additional time off on request. Special 
training speeds up the work. Revised 
techniques reduced the time on many 
jobs. Two less people are employed than 
were needed before the banking hours 
were increased. 


American Trust, South Bend, Ind. 


Part-time employees serve as tellers 
from 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. 


Canton National Bank, Canton, Ohio 

On Fridays, all Canton, Ohio, banks 

close at 2 but open again from 3:30 to 

4:30 to cash payroll checks. They open 

Saturday mornings until noon. On large 

payroll days, the banks reopen from 3:30 
to 4:30. 


Central National, Chicago, Ill. 

Each employee has one week day off 
eack week, the days being alternated 
within each department to insure enough 
help for each day’s work. No extra em- 
ployees are needed. 

Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

On Friday (payday at local plants) the 
bank is open until 6 p. m. 

National City Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


Reopens at 4:30 p. m. on Fridays and 
stays open untiL6 p. m. 


OPERATION 


We’re Cautious About Issuing Duplicate 
Money Orders 


(On Page 60, October, 1949 issue) 


THIS PROCEDURE GENERALLY 
AVOIDS LOSS FROM ISSUING 
DUPLICATE DRAFTS OR 
MONEY ORDERS - 


1. Payment is stopped on the instru- 
ment by marking the bank’s records. 

2. The customer is usually asked to 
wait a week or ten days to give the in- 
strument time to show up—one customer 
discovered that her husband had forgot- 
ten to mail the money order. 








3. The customer is provided an indem- 
nity bond to sign to indemnify the bank 
against loss if both the original and the 
duplicate were paid. 

4. This bond is attached to the dupli- 
cate money order when it is paid and 
filed. 

5. A note is made on the register to in- 
dicate what order is replaced by the du- 
plicate. 

6. If the amount is small, no bond is 
requested. 


How To Receive Deposits When The 
Bank Is Closed 


(On Page 16, November, 1949 issue) 
THE FOUR METHODS 


1. A night depository in the building 
lobby, a customer’s counter, and signs on 
the wall explaining the way to handle 
eight types of transactions when the 
bank is not open. 


2. An old safe with a lobby depository 
head. 


3. A steel box with a lobby depository 
head. 


4. A night depository combined with 
an envelope slot. 


Music Benefits Our Bank In These Nine 
Important Ways 


. It reduces errors. 

Increases production. 
Relieves fatigue. 

. Improves morale. 

. Reduces visiting. 

. Puts customers at ease 

- Reduces tension. 

. Increases patience. 

. Speeds up depositor service. 


(On Page 11, December, 1949 issue) 
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PERSONNEL 


The Right Man Was Selected For 
An Executive Position 


Grapho-Analysis Helped The Decision 
(On Page 26, August, 1949 issue) 


BENEFITS ONE BANK PRESIDENT 
OBTAINED BY USING 
HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


1. He was able to select the best exec- 
utive without being influenced by his 
personal preferences. 


2. He saved himself much time which 
would have been used in obtaining ref- 
erences. 


3. Extensive interviews with the appli- 
cants were unnecessary. 


4, The person selected was far better 
fitted for executive work than other ap- 
plicants. 


5. Some applicants who made good im- 
pressions in interviews showed serious 
negative traits in their handwriting. One 
of them probably would have been hired 
if the handwriting had not been ana- 
lyzed. 


**I’m Making Banking My Career’’ 


Ten young people tell why they believe 

banking is an ideal career. They give 16 

good reasons which should appeal to all 
ambitious young people. 


(On Page 5, July, 1949 issue) 
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the one bookkeeping machine for modern bankers 


designed to speed and save on loan or trust accountin$... 


and here’s why... The alert executive today is most con- 
scious of reducing all costs, and this new Remington Rand 
machine has been geared to eliminate administrative 
waste-holes. It produces all the accounting records needed 
by bankers more efficiently and more economically than 


ever before. Here is how: 


Faster results...every feature of this bookkeeping ma- 
chine has been electrified. Balances are computed and 
printed automatically, and improved tabulation and high 
speed timing eliminate operator-strain—increase operator 


worktime. 


Simpler operation... related records —such as trust 
accounting statements, ledgers and asset accounts and their 
journals, or any others are produced simultaneously — 
records for every breakdqwn, for every necessary depart- 
ment. New “snap-on” registers give extra flexibility... 
they’re easily repositioned for any new application. 
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New functional design...many new, special features 
guarantee operator-owner appeal. This streamlined beauty 
has new organ type, finger-grooved keys—and uniform 
printing impressions are assured. The writing line is com- 
pletely visible, and register totals are magnified for even 
easier reading. Yes, in every way it’s designed to speed and 
save in your accounting administration. 


But see for yourself. Call your nearby Remington Rand 
representative, or write for free booklet, “Fashioned for 
Business Administration.” Management Controls Div., 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. MCA-8, New York 10. 








SIXTEEN REASONS WHY THESE 
YOUNG PEOPLE ARE MAKING 
BANKING A CAREER 


1. Banking is the most stable of all 
businesses, 


2. It is interesting work. 
3. It is a profitable type of employ- 
ment. 


4. The hours are pleasant. 


5. Working conditions are unusually 


pleasing. 
6. Advancement is assured. 


7. It offers opportunity to serve others 
in many important ways. 

8. A day’s work is completed each 
day with seldom any work held over to 
worry about during the night. 


9. It is pleasant to meet people, and, 
in bank work, you meet more than in 
most other lines of business. 

10. A bank employee has a sense of im 
portance not duplicated in other busi- 
nesses, 

11. A worth-while future is in store for 
everyone who likes bank work. 

12. Banking offers the greatest degree 
of continuous employment and security. 

13. Banking represents progress. 

14. Banking is stable during depres- 
sions. 

15. It provides pleasant people to work 
with. 

16. It provides opportunity for contin- 
uous study for advancement. 


Four Ways To Help Bank Employees 
Become More Useful 


(On Page 16, July, 1949 issue) 

INCREASED EFFICIENCY RESULTS 

WHEN THESE FOUR BASIC DESIRES 
ARE RECOGNIZED 


1. To be noticed by employer or su 
perior. 

2. To be considered important by those 
* above. 

3. To successfully complete each under- 
taking. 

4. To be recognized by praise of some 
kind when success has been attained. 


New Employees Do Better Work 
Because Of Preliminary Training 


A small training school with expert teach- 
ers prepares applicants for bank work, 
weeds out those not fitted for banking, and 
trains present employees for advancement. 


(On Page 7, August, 1949 issue) 


ADVANTAGES OF A VESTIBULE 
TRAINING COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


1. A person may be a good proof oper- 
ator but a poor teacher, so on-the-job 
training by that person is likely to be 
ineffective. 

2. Initial training by a person of ex 
perience in bank work and the ability 
and desire to teach is sure to be more 
effective. 

3. An employee attempting to teach 
another and still do his daily job is 
likely to do a poorer job or to give 
inadequate training. 
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4. Employees do better work when 
their initial training is given by a 
teacher in the bank’s school who spe- 
cializes in teaching and gives all her 
time to it than when they are trained 
by an employee on the job. 


FIVE STEPS IN THE TRAINING 
ROUTINE 


1. Each new employee spends about 
three weeks in the school learning how to 
make primary sorts and how to operate 
an adding machine. 

2. If the employee masters this course, 
he is transferred to actual work in the 
sorting or the proof department. 


3. If he does not meet the standards 
set up for this work, the matter is dis- 
eussed with him and he is given an addi- 
tional two weeks to attempt to make 
good. 

4. If he does not show the necessary 
improvement, he is dismissed. Employees 
not suited to banking are thus,weeded 
out before they do any actual bank work. 

5. When an employee is to be ad- 
vanced, he receives additional training 
in the school. 


We Teach Graduates How To Select An 
Employer ... The Best Of Them 
Choose Our Company 


(On Page 22, November, 1949 issue) 
FOUR BENEFITS FROM THIS 
PERSONNEL PLAN 


1. It affords an opportunity to publi- 
cize important features of the company 
not covered by usual advertising cam- 
paigns. 

2. It is a means of giving a prospective 
employee a chance to judge the company 
before he reaches the employment office. 

3. It has brought about a decided re- 
duction in interviewing time, in many 
cases amounting to more than one half of 
that usually spent. 


4. It eliminates, to a great extent, the 
**T don’t know what I want’’ type of 
applicant. 


HOW THE PLAN WAS CARRIED OUT 


1. Printed folders setting forth ad- 
vantages of working for the company 
were assembled in one imprinted manila 
folder which was called ‘‘ The Graduate’s 
Guide.’’ Other pertinent material such 
as Check Lists ahd introductory letters 
were added. 


2. Guides were distributed to a number 


_of colleges with the request that one be 


placed in the Student Placement Bureau 
and Business Library of each school. 

3. Material prepared especially for use 
in the Guide was designed to help the 
prospective employee select an employer. 


Our High School Helps Train Our 
Future Employees 


This bank’s experience indicates that this 
is a very effective way to maintain a force 
of efficient workers. Similar co-operation 
might be arranged with High School Super- 
intendents almost anywhere. 


(On Page 26, December, 1949 issue) 





THE PROGRAM 


1, Bank cooperated with local High 
School in latter’s program of vocational 
education. 


2. Students showing an aptitude and 
desire for banking were given an oppor- 
tunity to work three hours each school 
day and all day Saturday. 


3. Small wage was paid student during 
training period and upon graduation he 
was offered a permanent job in the bank. 


PROTECTION 


Protection Against Forgery Losses 
Given By Statutes Of Limitations 
(On Page 26, September, 1949 issue) 

TYPES OF LAWS PROTECTING 
BANKS IN CASES OF FORGERY 
1. Various states have adopted special 

statutes of limitations fixing a time limit 
beyond which a drawee bank will not be 
liable on a forged or raised check. 


check statute, the state statute of limita- 
tions covering written contracts applies 
to an action by the drawer. 


3. Most of the statutes are worded so 
as to bar liability on the part of the 
drawee unless the depositor notifies the 
bank of a forgery within a specified time 
after the return of the cancelled checks. 

4. A majority of the courts have held 
that this type of statute covers only 
raised checks and forged signatures and 
does not apply to forged indorsements. 


5. Notwithstanding the existence of a 
special statute of the type referred to, 
the depositor has a duty to report a for- 
gery promptly upon discovery, and his 
failure to do so will be considered negli- 
gence. 

6. A statute called ‘‘ Final Adjustment 
of Statements of Account Statute’’ has 
been recommended by the American 
Bankers Association, which it is sug- 
gested be correlated with the forged 
check statute. The adjustment statute 
provides in substances that, after a spe- 
cified period (five or six years) from the 
time the statement of account and vouch- 
ers have been delivered to the depositor 
and with no objection thereto by the de- 
positor during that period, the account 
shall be deemed settled and correct. 


How To Recognize A Raised Check, 
Draft, Or Money Order 


(On Page 36, November, 1949 issue) 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN 
IDENTIFYING A RAISED AMOUNT 


1. Crowded letters or numerals which 
might have raised a small amount to a 
larger amount such as ‘‘ty’’ added to six 
or ‘‘y’’ added to eight. 

2. Blots or blurs in the final portion of 
the amount such as the ‘‘ty’’ following 
‘‘nine’’ or ‘‘ty’’ following ‘‘seven.’’ 

3. Evidence that the part which could 
raise a former amount was slowly drawn 
instead of written with a free stroke. 

4. Evidence that the ink or pen used 
on one part of the amount was slightly 
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2. In the absence of a special forged’ 





different from that used on the other 
part. 


5. A difference in the weight of the 
strokes in different letters of the words. 


6. Any evidence that a stroke which 
helps change the amount was written 
after the letters spelling a smaller 
amount were written. 


7. Evidence that one or more strokes 
were retraced. 


8. The presence of corrugated lines. 


Every Employee May Learn To 
Recognize Forgeries 
Here are examples of forged signatures 
which lost money for currency exchanges. 
The author tells why they should all have 
been recognized as forgeries. 


(On Page 22, December, 1949 issue) 


PRINCIPLES ON WHICH FORGERY 
DETECTION IS BASED 


1. Forgeries are discovered by careful- 
ly examining strokes that form each 
letter. 

2. Each stroke is either light, heavy, 
large, small, clear, blurred, corrugated, 
wrinkled, wavy, or squared. 

3. The forger attempts to copy a sig- 
nature. 

4. A forger does not write with a free 
hand—he draws. 

5. A signature that is not written with 
a free hand should be suspected and 
studied. 

6. Blurs, retraced lines, and blots, 
though indistinct, are warnings of a for- 
gery. 

7. Forgeries can be detected by com 
paring the dissimilarities of a signature 
with the genuine signature in the files 
when available, or, by having the indi- 
vidual write his or her name on a piece of 
paper and comparing it with the signa- 
ture on the face or the back of the check, 
paying attention to the various strokes 
and the formation of individual letters. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
I Like My Job As Receptionist 
(On Page 25, November, 1949 issue) 
SEVEN REASONS WHY I LOVE MY 
JOB IN THE BANK 

1. My job is to transmit a feeling of 
friendliness and warmth to bank cus- 
tomers. 

2. I enjoy greeting with a smile every- 
one who comes into the bank. 

3. Coming into contact with several 
hundred people every day provides many 
interesting experiences. 

4. Mothers often leave their babies on 
my lap while they attend to their bank- 
ing. 

5. Elderly people regularly stop for a 
chat. 

6. The job is as interesting as people 
themselves. 


7. It is helping me to keep my faith in 
people, and, because of that, I love it. 


We Cut Costs, Saved Time, Improved 
Public Relations 


(On Page 26, November, 1949 issue) 
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FIVE BENEFITS FROM 
MAINTAINING A CHECKING 
ACCOUNT FOR EACH EMPLOYEE 


1. The expense of two full-time em- 
ployees and several hours of work twice 
each month at each of 15 offices has been 
saved. 

2. Four employees handle the payroll 
work for 986 workers. 

3. No cash need be counted and no 
checks are issued, for the employee re- 
ceives only a deposit receipt showing that 
the amount due him is credited to his 
checking account. 

4. Audit control is more simple and re- 
quires less time. 

5. All salary deductions are made from 
the second deposit each month. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
We Learned Effective Speaking— 
Now We Please Customers More 
(On Page 82, August, 1949 issue) 
THESE NINE RULES HELPED 
EMPLOYEES SERVE CUSTOMERS 
BETTER 
. Know your subject. 
. Know your language. 


3. Have confidence in your knowledge 
of subject and language. 


4. Entertain the attitude of the great 
actors: ‘‘The Speech Must Go On.’’ 


5. Get control over the body. 


6. Don’t seare yourself with a loud 
opening voice. 
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7. Look at the audience and enjoy 
their responses. 


8. Wear clothes that feel comfortable. 
9. Speak in public. 


STAFF MAGAZINES 
Library—Employee Magazine 
Two Aids To Increased Morale 
(On Page 14, August, 1949 issue) 
FIVE BENEFITS FROM THE 
LIBRARY 

1. It enables employees to do better 
work by providing helpful information. 

2. Data for the planning of current 
operations is supplied. 

3. The pleasant library room and its 
interesting contents provides recreation 
during rest periods. 

4. It furnishes quickly and accurately 
information on any banking subject. 

5. It provides a central depository for 
all the bank’s printed matter—maga- 
zines, books, and pamphlets. 


SIX TYPES OF MATERIAL IN THE 
LIBRARY 


1, The financial histories of corpor- 
ations for the credit department. 


2. Geographical and post office infor- 
mation for stenographers. 


3. Operating techniques as used in 
other banks. 


4. A.I.B. textbooks. 
5. National magazines of all types. 
6. Newspapers and news digests. 


WHAT THE EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
DOES TO RAISE PERSONNEL 
MORALE 


1, Informs employees on management’s 
policies and plans. 

2. New services are described. 

3. New work methods are explained. 

4, Statistical information is 
clear. 

5. New employees are introduced to all 
the force. 

6. Suggestions are given for telephone 
and office manners. 

7. Lists of new books in the library 
are published. 


made 


8. It enables the employee’s family 
better to understand the employee’s 
working environment. 


NINE TYPES OF EMPLOYEES WHO 
USE THE LIBRARY 

. Executive officers. 

Loan officers. 

Credit department executives. 

. Operating officers and supervisors, 

A.I.B. students. 

New employees. 


ee 


Stenographers. 
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Part-time employees. 


9. Students in graduate schools of 
banking. 


Staff Magazines Encourage Employees 
To Advance 


(On Page 40, August, 1949 issue) 


STAFF MAGAZINES HELP 
EMPLOYEE TO BECOME MORE 
EFFICIENT, PERSONABLE AND 
RESPONSIBLE BY: 


1. Linking employee and management. 
2. Familiarizing him with the opera- 
tions of other departments. 


3. Inspiring him to ‘‘Be Somebody’’ 
in the bank. 


STOCKHOLDERS 
How a Stockholder Can Help His Bank 
(On Page 18, December, 1949 issue) 


SIXTEEN WAYS IN WHICH THE 
STOCKHOLDER CAN MAKE HIS 
BANK GROW 


1. Use all services of the bank, keep- 
ing a liberal balance in deposit accounts. 

2. Recommend to friends that they 
use his bank. 

3. Take occasion to promote the idea 
of systematic savings whenever possible, 
beginning with his own family and see- 
ing to it that savings accounts are es- 
tablished for each member with regular 
deposits made. 


4, Talk with business friends regard- 
ing their financing, to learn if his bank 
can develop safe, profitable loans it does 
not now have. 

5. Help promote the business of the 
bank’s customers. 

6. Take an active part in community 
development work. 


7. Spread information regarding bank- 
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ing and stop rumors against banking 
when discovered. 

8. Keep in close touch with local 
building. 

9. See to it that all business firms 
with which he has a connection carry 
good balances in his bank. 

10. Recommend his bank to lodges, 
clubs, church societies, and other organi- 
zations in which he has membership. 

11. Secure the accounts of school dis- 
tricts, city, library, or other public bodies 
of which he is a member. 

12. Encourage other stockholders to 
help in the business of building up the 
bank. ; 

13. Have frequent talks with the cash- 
ier and other officers with respect to the 
development of the bank. 

14. Take occasion to visit manufac- 
turing plants and talk with the chief ex- 
ecutives, especially the treasurer. 

15. Make it a point to get acquainted 
with newcomers, especially those con- 
nected with a business that might mean 
profitable deposits for the bank. 

16. Develop a consciousness that a 
stockholder has a responsibility for the 
growth and efficient management of his 
bank. 


STOP PAYMENTS 


Monthly Charges—30-Day Renewals 
Reduce Work On Stop Payments 


(On Page 30, December, 1949 issue) 
FIVE ADVANTAGES OF FREQUENT 
RENEWALS OF STOP PAYMENT 
ORDERS 


1. The customer is made to feel re- 
sponsible for notifying the bank when 
the check has been found. 

2. Orders are not so likely to become 
excessive. 

3. More orders are released. (Without 
the expiration feature, some orders are 
never released.) 

4. If the customer fails to renew, the 
bank’s liability is minimized. 

5. Posting is completed more rapidly. 


SIX METHODS WHICH REDUCE THE 
WORK ON STOP PAYMENTS 


1. Some bankers discourage customers 
from stopping payment on small checks 
made to well-known firms. 

2. Some make a monthly charge to en- 
courage customers to remove orders as 
soon as possible. 

3. Some require renewal every 30 days 
to keep the order in force. 

4, Some use a red flag inserted over 
the ledger sheet. 

5. Some use flags the size of checks 
which are sorted with the checks every 
day. 

6. All stale checks are specially hand- 
led and checked with stop payment or- 
ders—even after the order has expired. 
They are not paid unless the drawer or- 
ders them paid. 


Legal Opinions On The Bank’s Position 
On Stop Orders 
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Here are quoted 18 opinions from Paton’s 

Digest (by permission of Thomas B. Paton, 

assistant general counsel) published by 

A.B.A. on the subject which is now giving 

concern to many banks. It would appear 

wise to take the safe side whenever a ques- 
tion arises. 


(On Page 42, December, 1949 issue) 


VAULT 
My Vault Work Is Easier Since I Made 
Myself A Set Of Rules 
(On Page 42, November, 1949 issue) 


62 Ideas In Short Articles 
July to December, 1949 


1. Machines Simplify Transit Work, 
page 9, July. : 

2. Credit Card Increases Loan Busi- 
ness, page 22, July. 

3. Personnel Turnover Reduced, page 
22, July. . 

4. A Savings Receipt Is Not A Nego- 
tiable Instrument, page 41, July. 

5. U.S., Foreign Bank Letters Listed 


_ In 8.L.A. Bulletin, page 8, August. 


6. Seven Pillars On Which To Build 
An Employee Relations Program, page 
12, August. 

7. Six Questions To Ask About Your 
Advertising Program, page 18, August. 

8. Installment Borrowers Want Tele- 
vision Sets, page 18, August. 

9. Equipment Loans Must Be Made 
To Good Farmers, page 24, August. 

10. Strong Paper Needed For Notes, 
page 48, August. 

11. Advertisements Which Appeal To 
Human Nature, page 48, August. 

12. Farmers Represent A New Rich 
Market For Installment Loans, page 48, 
August. 

13. Lighting And Color Improve Bank 
Work, page 48, August. 

14. Less Than 2% Of G.I. Loans In 
Default, page 48, August. 

15. Six Parts Of An Adequate Credit 
Report, page 49, August. 

16. Work May Be Saved By Not Re- 
turning Items, page 49, August. 

17. How To Use Research Findings, 
page 52, August. 

18. Installment Lending Is Tool For 
Greater Bank Service, page 55, August. 

19. Six Unusual Questions On Safe De- 
posit Procedure..... With Answers, page 
55, August. 

20. A Technique For Getting New 


’ Business, page 56, August. 


21. Wisconsin Requires All Banks To 
Pay At Par, page 7, September. 

22. ‘*Keep ’Em Talking’’—Advice For 
Catching Bad Check Artists, page 9, 
September. 

23. A Bank Must Assume Liability On 
Stop Payments, page 12, September. 

24. It Pays To Keep In Close Touch 
With Farmer Customers, page 28, Sep- 
tember. 


25. A ‘‘*Perfect’’ Identification Proved 
To Be False, page 36, September. 





26. Printed Account Names Increase 
Efficiency 15%, page 36, September. 

27. Qualifications For Installment Bor- 
rowers, page 36, September. 

28. A Telephone Call Prevented A Loss 
page 43, September. . 

29. It Is Not Safe To Take For 
Granted The Correctness Of Another’s 
Addition, page 43, September. 

30. How A Small Bank Can Be Audited 
Without An Auditor, page 47, September. 

31. More Checks Now Contain Routing 
Symbol, page 47, September. 

32. Report On Oil Companies, page 48, 
Eeptember. 

‘33. Ten Per Cent Of Banking Re- 
sources In Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, page 38, October. 

34. Credit Men Advised To Use Field 
Warehousing, page 54, October. 

35. Have Faith In The Future, page 
54, October. 

36. The Elements Of An Adequate Ap- 
praisal Of Retail Property, page 57, Oc- 
tober. 

37. The Responsibility Of Installment 
Lending, page 59, October. 

38. Cooperative, Willing Employees 
Help Themselves And Employer, page 59, 
October. 

39. Four Types Of Installment Loans, 
page 63, October. 

40. Five Ways In Which A Small Bank 
May Be Audited, page 68, October. 

41. Teller Tact Increased Deposits 
$48,606.28, page 69, October. 

42. A Delay Got Rid Of A Crook, page 
71, October. 

43. Field Warehouse Receipts Act Now 
Effective In All States, page 14, Novem- 
ber. 

44. The Four Principal Types of Cur- 
rency In Circulation, page 14, November. 

45. Here’s One Way Strangers Raise 
The Amount Of Approved Checks, page 
32, November. 

46. Here’s How To Get Bank And Fi- 
nancial Information, page 41, November. 

47. A $3,000 Account Resulted From 
Examining A Lady’s Purse, page 43, 
November. 

48. Todd Has Plan To Show Employees 
‘*Extra Wages,’’ page 48, November. 

49. Requisites Of A Negotiable In- 
strument, page 51, November. 

50. Eighty Five Per Cent More People 
Make Up Their Own Deposit Tickets, 
page 6, December. 

51. Our Success Depends Upon The 
Service We Give Our Communities, page 
10, December. 

52. Why Adequate Records Of Policies 
And Borrowers Are Necessary, page 10, 
December. 

53. A Basis For Studying Absenteeism, 
page 12, December. 

54. All Bank Officers Are Public Re- 
lations Personnel, page 12, December. 

55. How To Make Safe Deposit Profi- 
table, page 24, December. 


56. A Safe Policy For The Purchase 
Of Mortgages, page 27, December. 
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ing a friend 
of the small business man 





HERE’S HOW SOME BANKS ARE 
BUILDING GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND FUTURE BUSINESS WITH PROGRAMS 
THAT ARE SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 





The Newark, Ohio, Clearing House, Denison University and Many banks like the Tupper Lake, N. Y., National Bank (above) 


The American Bankers Association recently sponsored a joint regularly make hundreds of calls a year on farmers and small business 
Small Business Conference to discuss problems facing the small men in their territory, offering expert counsel on their problems and 
business man in light of today’s rapidly changing conditions. explaining how various bank services can be of help. 


Dr. Leland J. Gordon (above) was a principal speaker. 










RARE gers . . AMV OEE, UD, Benisnntncnpeiecsia 
THE State-NaTIONAL BANK atoms | 


The Bank of America’s Small 
Business Advisory Service issues 
helpful bulletins like the one 
shown at left .. . giving high- 
lights of retail operations in 
many fields for the benefit. 
of present and prospective 
store owners. Similar book- 
lets are also issued by 
The American Bankers 
Association. 





Another simple and inexpensive way to make friends for your 
bank is to put your checks on Hammermill Safety. Your customers, 
both small and large, know Hammermill papers. They use Hammermill 
paper in their business. The name itself means reliable service to them. 


Send coupon for sample book of Ham- 
mermill Safety in all its variety of colors 
and three pleasing backgrounds. 
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GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF THE “BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 
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Hammermill Paper Company : 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Please send me — FREE — a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 

















a 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 














MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE PA FOUNDED 1898 
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57. Management Policies Which Help 
Wholesale Grocery Companies Succeed, 
page 27, December. 


58. How To Be An Unpopular Boss, 
page 32, December. 


59. Here’s A Way To Read Bank 
Stamps Even When One Is Put Over 
Another, page 36, December. 


60. Good Tellers Don’t Allow Them- 
selves To Be Rushed, page 40, December. 


61. A Teller’s Smile Makes Permanent 
Customers, page 43, December. 


62. Post Card Checks In Disfavor, 
page 44, December. 


Loans To Employees 
A Good Policy 


The matter of making loans to 
employees is an interesting subject. 

It has been the policy of this bank 
for many years to make this kind of 
loan. Credit has been extended to 
employees to finance homes, to buy 
cars, to meet emergencies, and for 
other useful purposes, and a pre- 
ferential interest rate has been al- 
lowed. 


Our feeling has been that such a 
policy is a good employees’ relation- 
ship gesture. An application for a 
loan provides an opportunity for the 
officer to counsel with the employee 
for his best interest and to help di- 
rect his spending habits. 


Here is a recent incident to show 
how it works: An application was 
received from an employee to fi- 
nance the purchase of a used car. 
The employee had previously de- 
sired to buy the car at a figure ex- 
ceeding the present value by a con- 


siderable amount. The officer was 
able to advise that the deal would 
not be a good one and suggested 
that before making any commit- 
ment, the employee should investi- 
gate further to find a suitable car 
in line with the current prices. As 
a result, the proposed deal was not 
made and the employee expressed 
appreciation for the constructive ad- 
vice given. 

The fact that we have no losses 
and our experience has otherwise 
been satisfactory seems to justify 
the continuance of our employees’ 
loan policy.—J. B. Root, president, 
The Harter Bank & Trust Company, 
Canton, O. 


A Photographic Record Saved 
$15,000 For This Bank 


For many years, I have advocated 
the importance of photographing 
checks on us and credits as well as 
transit. It costs so little, requires so 
little time, and provides a récord of 
paid items of which there is no other 
record after a statement is released. 
I believe this procedure has a psy- 
chological effect upon a person in- 
tending to defraud, causing him to 
hesitate about attempting to pull 
anything. He knows that you have 
this record. 

We once had a partnership ac- 
count where one of the partners had 
swindled the partnership out of ap- 
proximately $15,000. The auditors 
employed by the firm experienced 
considerable difficulty in locating 





process has been made so easy. 


for discount schedule, 


Address your orders to 


Dept. BM-1, 2515 West 82nd Street 





HOW TO PREVENT LOSSES FROM BAD CHECKS 


Here is an easy way to teach your merchants how to recognize bad checks. 


The time to prevent loss from a bad check is when the check is presented to the merchant. 
Obviously, all bank employees should also have this valuable information. 


Your merchants will welcome this help and will be inclined to use it because the 


An inexpensive publication which you may distribute among your merchant customers 
is now available. The instructions have been so simplified that any merchant or his clerk 
can learn how to know when to refuse a check presented by a stranger. The 
cise that it can be read in a few minutes and can be kept for handy reference. 


Each of the six indicators of a bad check is illustrated by an actual forgery or a fraud- 
ulent signature. There are, in fact, 25 illustrations of bad checks in the book. 


SINGLE COPIES OF “SIX EASY WAYS TO RECOGNIZE A BAD CHECK” 
are available at $1 each. When purchased in quantities, the price is greatly reduced. Write 


k is so con- 


SEND NO MONEY. Merely write a letter on your stationery stating that you 
would like to examine a copy of ‘‘Six Easy Ways To Recognize A Bad Check,” 
and that you will return it if you decide not to make a purchase. 


FRAUD DETECTION AND PREVENTION BUREAU 


Chicage 29, Illinois 





the trouble. They noticed that quite 
a number of checks had been cashed 
by the defaulting partner payable 
to cash. On making inquiry, the 
auditors were told that the checks 
had been cashed to maintain a 
“petty cash” account for the busi- 
ness. 

After reviewing the deposit reso- 
lution filed with the bank, it was 
noted that the resolution specifically 
ruled out the procedure of either 
partner making checks payable to 
cash. It was, however, permissible 
for checks signed by one partner or 
the other, payable to either partner, 
to be cashed at the window. 


Film Record Proves Fraud 

The auditors urged proceedings to 
recover from the bank. The teller 
who had handled the items stated 
that he well knew the terms of the 
deposit resolution and could not un- 
derstand how he became involved 
in cashing checks payable to cash. 
That gave us an idea. We referred 
to our film record of the items and 
discovered that the checks origi- 
nally were payable to the defraud- 
ing partner. After receiving the 
firm’s statement and _ cancelled 
checks each month, he did a very 
neat job of removing his name 
as payee and made them appear 
as payable to cash. The eradication 
and substitution was so neatly done 
that it was almost impossible for the 
eye to detect it. Obviously, the bank 
lost nothing in this case. 

Photographic record is a cheap 
means of insurance as well as of 
record and I think we should all 
avail ourselves of it fully. In this in- 
stance, it is highly probable that it 
saved us approximately $15,000.— 
J. H. Meyers, Jr., assistant vice pres- 
ident, American National Bank of 
Austin, Texas. 


Time Is Always Valuable 


Wastefulness of small things is a 
carelessness that may be costly 
when some larger thing is involved. 
Time is always valuable and should 
never be wasted on the job. It is 
impossible to gain any degree of ef- 
ficiency without a proper use of 
time. 


“Good will, like a good name, is 
won by many acts, and lost by one.” 

—American Eagle, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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1 Forty-nine cities have a prefix 
in the transit number which is 
different from the prefix for the 
state. Can you tell which city has 
the prefix 24? 
a. St. Joseph, Mo; b. Seattle, Wash; 
c. Portland, Ore. 
Which of the following are cash 
items? 
a. Straight Bill of Lading; b. Note 
notice; c. Travelers Checks cashed. 
A merchant rented a store but 
the owner would not put on a 
new store front, which the renter 
wanted, so the renter used his own 
money to make the improvement. 
The building burned down and the 
renter was able to collect insurance 
for the new store front. What kind 
of a policy did he have? 
a. Ordinary fire insurance policy; b. Bet- 
terments and improvements policy; c. 
Property damage policy. 
4 If a borrower, who had not es- 
tablished a credit line, had a 
large quantity of butter on his own 
premises, which of the following 
type of loan would probably be 
safest for the bank? 


a. Open line; b. Field Warehouse; c. 
Personal; d. Life insurance. 


5 Which of the following metals 
are used at present in making 
U. S. coins? 
a. Iron; b. Tin; c. Magnesium. 


How many dimes in 13 rolls? 

The answer is to be based on the 
latest A.B.A. recommendation as to 
the number of coins in a roll. 

a. 750; b. 650; ¢. 850; d. 950. 
True or false. Circle the letter 
T if true; circle the F if false. 


T. F. Export collections can be made for 
the customers of a country bank through 
the foreign department of the bank's city 
correspondent. 


Which of the following state- 
ments is correct? 


a. No clearing house rules allow the re- 
turn of dishonored items the following 
day. They must alwoys be returned the 
same day as received; b. Over 200 clear- 
ing houses allow banks to return dis- 
honored items the following day. 
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(Answers on page 40) 


Which of the following is a 
credit instrument? 
a. Check; b. Stock certificate; c. $5 
greenback. 
The word “bailee” is used in 
banking transactions. Which is 
the proper definition? 


a. relative of a bailor; b. One to whom 
personal property is delivered under a 
contract of bailment; c. One who signs a 
note as security for another borrower. 


What official banking or gov- 
ernmental organization has the 
abbreviation F.R.B? 


a. Fiction Review Bureau; b. Federal Ra- 
tioning Board; c. French Republic Bill; c. 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
There are two kinds of cur- 
rency which include two dollar 
bills. Which two? 


a. Federal Reserve Notes; b. Silver Cer- 
tificates; c. United States Notes. 


If your bank has deposits with 
city correspondents as follows: 

Bank A, $100,000; Bank B, $50,000; 

Bank C, $25,000; where would this 

total of $175,000 be entered on your 

bank’s balance sheet? 

a. Undivided profits; b. Deposits; c. Cash 

and Due From Banks. 

Are there more National banks 

or State banks in the country? 


a. There are 4,991 national banks and 
9,608 state banks; b. There are 9,601 
national banks and 5,022 state banks; 
c. There are 10,006 national banks and 
4,508 state banks. 


In which of the following de- 
partments would you be most 
likely to hear the term “current lia- 
bility”? 
a. Foreign department; b. Correspondent 


banking department; c. Credit depart- 
ment. 


Which of the following titles of 
articles did you see in a recent 


issue of Bankers Monthly? 


a. Mexico Is Setting Up Banks Like Ours; 
b. We're Cautious About Issuing Dupli- 
cate Money Orders; c. All Banks To Be Re- 
lieved Of Income Taxes. 


How does a bank increase the 
size of its undivided profits? 
a. It transfers funds from the capital ac- 


count; b. It transfers funds from reserves; 
c. All profits are added to the undivided 
Profits account as they occur. 


A mother with six adult chil- 
dren showed the information 
clerk a check which was made pay- 
able to her and her six children. The 
names of all of the seven payees 
were on the face of the check. She 
wanted to know if she could cash 
the check. Which of the following 
answers should have been given? 


a. If you will have your six children in- 
dorse this check and bring it in, we will 
then ask you to indorse it below their 
signatures and the money will then be 
paid to you; b. You will have to bring in 
all of your children and let us see them 
all indorse the check; c. The money will 
have to be divided between the seven 
people at the teller's window. Each one 
will be given one-seventh of the total 
amount. 


In which of the following de- 
partments is an electric calcu- 

lator most likely to be used? 

a. Account analysis dept; b. Savings 

ledger; c. Loans and discount ledger. 

Druggist’s liability insurance 

pays for losses resulting from: 


d. The insured druggist being held liable 
for bodily injuries or death alleged to 
have been caused by the use of drugs, 
medicines, prescriptions, or merchandise 
purchased in the store of the insured; 
b. Accounts owed but not collected. 


Quiz Reprints Help 
Educate Employees 


Reprints of this and other BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY quizzes are now 
available for the small sum of five 
cents a copy for orders of less than 
five, two cents a copy for requests of 
more than five, and fifty cents for 
one reprint of each of the quizzes 
published during one year. Orders 
will be entered for mailing the num- 
ber you need. A statement will be 
rendered once a year. 

Address, Reprint Editor, BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY, 536 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 5, Il. 
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wherever bankers get together, 
the word 1s going around! 4a 


It’s the big news in banking! It’s the 
talk of the banking world! 


Bankers who have seen it . . . bankers 
who have already put it to work are 
enthusiastic in their praise! They’re 
passing on the news that Burroughs Bank 
Bookkeeping machine is a great step for- 
ward to increased production . . . that it 
makes a radical cut in the cost of bank 
posting! This wonderful, new Burroughs 
makes bank posting more efficient, reduces 
errors . . . does the whole posting oper- 


and. accuracy to bank posting’ ! 








ation more swiftly, more smoothly. 


Let Burroughs speed you on the way to 
lower costs. The simplicity and ease of 
operation of this new machine adds 
wings to the fingers and sureness to the 
touch . . . streamlines your whole posting 
operation. 


Call your local Burroughs representative 
today! Let him show you how the 
Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine 
can bring new accuracy, new speed, new 
efficiency to your bank posting! 





NO WASTE MOTION! 


—One-hand form insertion assures positive form align- 
ment ... every figure is visible at all times during the 
aligning operation. 


—Simplified motor bars automatically select proper post- 
ing column. New positive balances print automatically. 


—New statement-ledger end lock warns operator when 
last posting line is reached. Operates automatically 
regardless of length of form used. 
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MORE WORK WITH LESS EFFORT! 


—Operators can do more work with less effort because 
feather-touch motor bars take 75% less effort to oper- 
ate... reduce fatigue-caused errors. 


—33% less effort is required for key depression! Oper- 
ator fatigue is sharply reduced . . . operator efficiency 
is greatly increased. 


—New color harmony has been carefully planned to 
cut evestrain to a minimum. 
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SIMPLIFIED POSTING OPERATION! 


— Dual platen construction allows list posting during the 

posting run. Check lists are made on a separate tape; 

list totals can be posted without rehandling any figure. ’ vo 
om ‘ . WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 

—The machine automatically counts all checks, check 

corrections and returns, deposit entries, deposit correc- 


tions and accounts active. Burroughs 


—Control keys simplify the handling of all adjustments 
during the posting run ...no-memo records required. 
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. Addressing Machines 

. Air Conditioning 

. Architects and Builders 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 


and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 
. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 
. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Perfofators 
. Check Desks 

. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 
. Christmas Savings Clubs 
. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, Ili. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above 





Pocket Size Check Protector 


The Executive Checkwriter, small 
enough to fit into a checkbook or 
pocket and priced at only $9.95 plus 
25¢ postage, assures standard pro- 
tection against the ever present 
possibility of check alteration and 
may be used on all standard sized 
checks. 

In a matter of seconds, large, leg- 
ible figures are indelibly perforated 
and inked into the fibres of the 
check showing the exact dollars and 
cents amount. Each protective op- 
eration is plainly visible.” Thus it 
assures protection equal to that 
previously obtained by much more 
costly devices. Thanks to its small 
size and low price the Executive is 
an ideal checkwriter and protector 





. Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

. Coin Envelopes 

. Coin and Currency Trays 

. Coin Wrappers 

. Counter Screens 

. Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps 

. Dating Machines and Stamps 

. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 

. Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Stainless Steel 

. Duplicators 

. Expanding Filing Envelopes 

. Filing Cabinets 

. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 

. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

. Forms, Continuous 

. Grilles and Gates 

. Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 

. Interest Tables 


. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


. Locking Envelopes 

. Maps 

. Metered Mail Systems 

. Name Plates and Desk Signs 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


58. 
. Night Depository Bags 
. Pass Books 

J Past Due Notices 


for business or personal use. 

It is sturdily made of steel, at- 
tractively styled in black satin fin- 
ish and is enclosed in a durable, 


Night Depositories 


. Pay Roll Envelopes 


. Personalized Checks 

. Personal Loan Advertising 

. Personal Loan Systems 

. Photographic Bank Systems 

. Proof Machines 

. Railings 

. Recorders, Voice 

. Rubber Stamps 

. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
. Storage Files 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Trucks, Tellers 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriter Stands 

. Vaults 

. Vault, Trucks 

. Vault, Ventilators 

. Visible Records 

. Windows and Lobby Displays 








wallet type case. It is only seven 
inches long, three inches wide, one 
inch deep and weighs six ounces. 
The Executive needs no oiling or 
other maintenance and is guaran- 
teed for a lifetime against all me- 
chanical failure from normal use. 
Full details will be gladly sent on 
request to the manufacturers, Marcy 
F. Roderick Company, 3312 Lancas- 
ter Avenue, Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
0. S, xz. 


Remington Rand Offers 
New Electric Typewriter 


Recently announced by Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. is the new Remington 
Electric Typewriter with Ten-Key 
Decimal Tabulator designed to 
speed up typing of statistical, bill- 
ing, accounting and other columnar 
material. In making the announce- 
ment, a spokesman for the firm 
pointed out that the Remington is 
the only electric typewriter on the 
market today with this attachment. 





The tabulator mechanism has 
been built into the Remington Elec- 
tric Speed Slope keyboard for max- 
imum convenience and accessibility. 
Available in all carriage widths up 
to 27 inches, this typewriter is de- 
livered equipped with one of three 
different Ten-Key Tabulator scales. 
All machines are furnished with the 
new Remington Rand ALL NYLON 
ribbon developed especially for 
electric typewriters. 

For additional information write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Business 
Machines and Supplies Division, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
|: i - 
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Greenwich Savings Bank Finds 
Tickometer Does Many Jobs 


The Greenwich Savings Bank of 
New York has developed some in- 
teresting applications of the Tick- 
ometer, a mechanical counting ma- 
chine of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. At the 
Main Office of the bank, where one 
Tickometer is used on a rental basis, 
the machine is used in the morning 
by the Supply Teller for counting 
all incoming bills turned over by 
the tellers or purchased to replenish 
the Cash Reserve. To maintain ade- 
quate control and to fix responsibil- 
ity, the tellers are required to man- 
ually count all bills received from 
or paid to the Supply Teller and 
are solely responsible for counter- 
feits and for seeing that all bills in 
each package are all of the same 
denomination. Similarly, a control 
of counterfeit bills and the accuracy 
of denominations of packaged mon- 
ey added to the Supply Teller’s re- 
serve is obtained by the Auditors, 
who manually count the Supply 
Teller’s reserve not tess frequently 
than twice a month as part of their 
regular audit procedure. 

In the afternoon, the Tickometer 
is brought to the banking floor 
where it is used by the Christmas 
Club tellers to prepare their daily 
cash proof and to establish the 
amount to be charged to each of the 
control ledgers. This is done by 
counting the Christmas Club cou- 
pons collected during the day, after 
they have first been sorted numeri- 
cally according to class and divided 
into the ledger controls. Prior to the 
use of the Tickometer this was a 
tedious chore and many inaccura- 
cies occurred in the count, delaying 
tellers in proving their cash or caus- 
ing difficulty in proving the ledgers 
because of inaccuracies in the con- 
trol. Since using the mechanical 
counting equipment, the proving 
operation and the counting of the 
tickets have been reduced to only a 
few minutes and errors in counting 
eliminated. 

The Tickometer is also used on 
the banking floor to count regular 
deposit and withdrawal tickets to 
account for all tickets and to verify 
the transaction count of the NCR- 
2000 window machines. Heretofore, 
this count was done manually and 
took some time, whereas, under the 
present system, an accurate count 
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OPERATION ELBOWROOM 


This month our St. Paul plant moves 
into new quarters. Just completed is a 
nice, one-story structure containing 
43,000 square feet and, qualitatively, on 
a par with our Chicago and Kansas 
City buildings. 





plant. Later on, perhaps in 1951, we 
hope to build another small unit near 
Boston, also needed to take some of 
the load off New York. 







We do not look upon these projects 
as constituting an expansion program, 
but rather as a decentralizing of manu- 
facturing operations in the interest of 
dependable service. During the war we 
learned the importance of the multiple 
plant setup, when on many occasions 
we switched orders to speed up service. 


Despite several additions constructed 
during twenty-seven years of occupancy, 
we finally outgrew our old building 
and, while we leave it with reluctance, 
we are happy to get off each other's 
shoulders and have room to stretch. 
Needless to say, we invite any bankers 
to visit us when they are in the Twin 
Cities .. . and especially on Saturday, 
February 18th, when we will have our 
formal opening. 



















As more and more banks encourage 
their customers to use imprinted checks, 
the question of fast, professional service 
will become paramount. We will be 
ready with experienced people, special- 
ized machinery and well-built plants. 
Whether you send us one order, or a 
hundred thousand, we will continue to 
provide topnotch service. 


As a part of our building program we 
plan to break ground for a new small 
plant in Paoli, Pennsylvania, which is 
much needed to relieve our New York 





















































Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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of deposit and withdrawal trans- 
actions is quickly obtained. 

The bank is very pleased with 
the savings effected by these daily 
applications and feels that further 
economies will undoubtedly occur 
as additional uses for the equipment 
are developed. 


the KNOW HOW 


Whatever your Pay- 
ment Coupon Book 
problem may be—get 


Guth Announces New Series 
For Single Pin Lamps 

The new 4-inch and 8-inch Single 
Pin Slimline Lamps eliminate a 
considerable part of fluorescent 
maintenance. The new Guth Slim- 
line, Jr. is a new series of Lighting 
Equipment designed for use with 
these newest light sources. The 
Slimline, Jr. series includes fixtures 
for both 4-inch and 8-inch Single 
Pin Lamps. 

The Slimline, Jr. is engineered for 
quality, economical lighting and is 
beautifully designed in a modern 
style. The lamp is offered in two fin- 
ishes, a Deluxe and Economy finish. 

The Slimline, Jr.’s are completely 
described and illustrated in the new 
Guth Bulletin No. 859. Write The 
Edwin F. Guth Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri for your copy. 


a practical answer from 
Allison. 


With a background of 
59 years experience, 
Allison KNOWS HOW 
to design Coupon Books 
that tie in with your set 
up—are low-cost in use 
—and secure prompt 
collections. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 














ABBOTT COIN 
HANDLING 
MACHINES 





MODEL 7—Abbott Motor-Driven Coin Counting 
Machine. A strictly heavy duty machine, rapid 
and durable, especially adapted for the use of 
Federal Reserve Banks, large commercial banks, 
Railway and Traction companies and others 
having large quontities of coins to handle. Has 
extra large revolving disc and extra large tray. 
Regularly furnished to lock automatically when 
20—25—40 or 50 coins have been counted, or 
will count coins indefinitely into a bog. Fur- 
nished to lock semi-automatically at any multi- 
ple of 100 coins. Can also be furnished to lock 
automatically on 100—500 or 1000 coins, at 
slight additional charge. 


NOTE: The New Feed Hopper, Crimper and 
Foot Treadie. Can be furnished for foreign 
coins and tokens af no extra cost. 


Other hand and electric models available. 


Bank and Cashiering Supplies 


We can supply most any item needed for han- 
dling coins or currency. These include vari- 
ous types of <sin wrappers and currency straps 

+ coin, moil bogs, bond and security bags 

- lead seals and lead seal press . . . steel 
trays for containing wrapped coins .. . cur- 
rency trays. Please write for catalog describing 
these supplies and our coin handling machines, 
including coin assorter. 











ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd St. & Wales Ave., New York 54, N. Y. 


SECURITY CH 














This Teller’s Cage Has Several 
Safety Features 


Pictured here is a new type of 





Unit Teller’s cage in the new Union 
Square Office of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York. This 
cage appears as it is when ready for 
the day’s operations. 

The cage is enclosed by a screen 
five feet six inches high. Currency 
side counters are constructed back 
to back in adjoining cages as an 
added measure of protection. Since 
all of the teller’s cash is concen- 
trated either on the right or left of 
his cage, depending upon the loca- 
tion of the currency side counter, it 
is possible to locate a single tele- 
phone on a shelf between adjoining 





ECK CERTIFIER 


The entire certification is cut entirely through 
check and printed on both the front and back 
of check in one simple operation, printing 
one side in red and the other side in blue. 


Model ‘‘J’’ cuts Amount, Name, Date ond 
Serial Number. 
Model ‘'S" cuts Name, Date and Number. 


Keys, serrating roll and other parts are made 
of solid brass to prevent warping and to 
assure long service. In use by banks through- 
out this country and abroad. 


Agents Wanted 


SECURITY CERTIFIER COMPANY 
5 Beekman Street New York 7, N. Y. 





cages without exposure to either 
teller. 

Doors are equipped with a double 
cylinder lock requiring a key for 
either exit or entry. Baseboards pro- 
vide additional protection when coin 
is accidentally dropped or deliber- 
ately left on the floor of the cage. 
Deal plates are eight inches above 
the teller’s counter and protected by 
a wicket barrier. 

In order to discourage such dan- 
gerous practices as pyramiding bills 
on the counter, arranging payrolls 
and night depository bags on the 
side counters, or keeping open cash 
boxes and reserve coin on the floor, 
compartments and drawers are de- 
signed for specific purposes. For in- 
stance, 16 compartments for indi- 
vidual denominations are built into 
the top of the currency side coun- 
ters. 

Eight of these compartments are 
reserved for the distribution of the 
teller’s odd bills. The other eight are 
reserved for the use of the teller in 
pyramiding, or building up, his 
packaged bills. As a result, the teller 
automatically clears his counter af- 
ter each transaction. A folding cover 
closes and locks these compartments 
when the teller leaves the cage. 

A large cabinet directly below the 
bill compartment provides protected 
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storage space for the teller’s cash 
box, packaged bills, and reserve 
coin. During the teller’s absence, he 
closes a sliding door and locks this 
cabinet. 

The extreme right of the currency 
side counter features a utility cabi- 
net with a hinged door equipped 
with a lock. This cabinet was de- 
signed specifically to contain a metal 
file of four drawers for the alpha- 
betical arrangement of prepared 
payrolls or the numerical arrange- 
ment of night depository bags. 

Space is provided to the right and 
left of the deal plates for the teller’s 
rolled coin tray and a rack for the 
accumulation of checks cashed and 
deposits received. Hinged doors that 
blend with the paneling, are closed 
and locked by the teller when he 
leaves his cage. 

It will be noted that only two 
drawers have been incorporated into 
the design of this cage. The lower of 
these two drawers, in conjunction 
with the shelf directly under the 
teller’s counter, is intended for the 
storage of forms and supplies. The 
upper drawer was designed for use 
where space is at a premium and 
the teller’s absence during the lunch 
period presents a problem. 


Hammermill Offers Kit 
Of Printing Ideas 


Scores of ideas for, more efficient 
and profitable use of business print- 
ing are contained in the new Work- 
ing Kit of Hammermill Bond. The 
Kit is offered to printers and paper 
users by the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 

For ease in use, the Working Kit 
has been divided into two types of 
printed specimens, contained in sep- 
arate pockets. In the left-hand 
pocket are samples pertaining to 
business correspondence and sales 
letters including nine types of basic 
letterhead styles. Each of these 
specimens is so printed as to show 
how a basic idea can be used for 
various types of business letter- 
heads. The right-hand pocket con- 
tains time-saving printed forms 
which can be adapted to any type of 
business. Included is a show-how 
piece entitled “Put It In Writing,” 
which illustrates 36 different memos 
and reply forms, branch office and 
house memos, department and in- 
ter-office forms, salesmen’s letters, 
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All-Metal PERPETUAL 


in Bronze, Brass or Chrome 


A complete, perpetual calendar for cus- 
tomers’ use on counter—also for wall 
use. Hinged top contains lifetime enam- 
eled Bakelite Inserts for days, months 
and dates. Furnished single or double- 


faced for one or two sides of writing 
counter. 


No. Base Measurement Calendar Price Each 

C-1 8," wide x 1%,” deep...... Tiere cada $13.50 (Single Face) 
CD-1 8Y," widex 3” deep...... Soe. cates 25.00 (Double Face) 
C-2 11” wide x 2%” deep...... le 9k 4iius 18.00 (Single Face) 
CD-2 11” widex 5” deep...... yee 34.00 (Double Face) 
C-3 14” widex 3” deep...... | er 24.50 (Single Face) 
CcD-3 14” wide x 6” deep...... Se caus 47.00 (Double Face) 


(Prices Include Full Set of Inserts) 


VERTICAL CALENDARS 


For walls and on lobby desks. 


three finishes. 





Complete with Bakelite inserts stored in Calendar. 
Hinged cover for sliding inserts in and out. 


Height of 
No. Base Measurement Calendar Price Each 
C4 6%," wide x 2” = deep........ eee $13.50 (Single Face) 
C-4a 43/," wide x 3," deep........ _ geen 12.75 (No Base—For Walls Only) 


CD-4 63," wide x 41/," deep........ Pecdiaved 25.00 (Double Face) 
Also Name Plates °* 





COUNTER CALENDARS 


Same high quality and choice of 


Holiday Tablets * Special Plates 





REPLACE YOUR WORN CELLULOID OR CARDBOARD INSERTS WITH NEW, 
NON-WEARING BAKELITE ENGRAVED LETTERS AND NUMERALS 
For Prices Send Us Samples of Sizes You Use 





«| 3 PARK PLACE 


BANK PRODUCTS COMPANY 









ESTABLISHED 1930 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. + CO 7-3590 





memos and special instructions, and 
check instruction memos. 

The Hammermill Bond Working 
Kit is being distributed to printers 
by salesmen of Hammermill’s 
wholesale paper merchants and by 
those printers to their customers 
and prospects. It will also be offered 
to the public in Hammermill’s na- 
tional magazine advertising. Read- 
ers of Bankers Monthly may obtain 
a copy by writing to the Advertising 
Department, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


Victor Steel Transfer Cases 
Added To Line 


Victor Steel Transfer Cases have 
again been added to the line being 
manufactured and distributed by 
the Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc. of North Tonawanda, New 
York. These cases are sturdily built, 
can be stacked to any convenient 
height and are available in either 
grey or green finish. All units are 27 
inches deep outside, 2634 inches 
deep inside and are equipped with 4 
rollers. Further information and lit- 
erature is available on request. 


Metal Products, Inc. 
Announce Coin Changer 


The new M. P., Jr. Model Coin 
Changer, manufactured by Metal 
Products Engineering, Inc., 4000 
Long Beach Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
is described as designed for speed, 
accuracy and dependability. The 































factory’s statement adds that the 
body and components are made of 
heavy gauge, non-breakable alumi- 
num, and that other structural de- 
tails assure continuous trouble-free 
operation. 

M. P., Jr. operates with an easy, 
light thumb pressure. Each touch of 
the thumb ejects a single coin into 
the palm. It is precision-made and 
all moving parts are interchange- 
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able. It has a removable top tray 
with recessed handles which lifts 
easily even when fully loaded with 
coins. Wellspaced, ten-count coin 
tray divisions permit quick coin 
handling and accurate counting. The 
changer weighs 9 lbs., and is 8 x 10 
x 6% inches in size. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from the company upon 
request. 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 79 


c. The list of prefix numbers is 
to be found in the Rand Mc- 
Nally Bankers Directory. 


c. Travelers checks cashed will 

be promptly redeemed by the 
issuers of the travelers checks. A 
straight bill of lading is delivered to 
a transportation company in ex- 
change for the delivery of goods 
consigned to the owner of the 
ree bill of sessinnat and a note 








notice, of course, is merely notice to 
a borrower that his note will be due 
at a certain date. 


b. It is possible to insure such 

an expenditure as an addition 
to a rented building by means of a 
betterments and improvements pol- 
icy. 

b. A field warehouse loan is 

based upon custody of readily 
salable commodities by a field ware- 
house company which guarantees 
that the commodities will not be de- 
livered to anyone except upon order 
of the bank. The loan is, of course, 
for a smaller amount than the value 
of the goods. 


b. Tin is used in the coinage of 
pennies. 


b. There are 50 dimes in a 
standard roll. 


True. The foreign department 

of a city correspondent makes a 
practice of handling export collec- 
tions and other foreign transactions 





THE CHANGE MAKER 





G7Q “a 
We are again presenting the Change 
c tf c 
Maker so in demand by banks. 
€ 


‘The Change Maker'’ 
efficient handling of money. 

This amazing cash box contains . . 

. 5 compartments for reserve rolled coin. 
modate ao maximum amount of coin and bills. 
petty cash box. 


. 5 compartments for bills . . 


No. 46, was designed especially for banks and other institutions for the 


+ @ removable loose change tray 


All compartments are roomy and large enough to accom- 
It is not to be confused with the ordinary office type 


The removable cover, which is equipped with a solid brass lock and two individual keys, may be 


placed under the cash box when not in use. 


An excellent unit for banks where tellers do not operate an automatic coin changer. Also ideal for 


advance cash setups for relief tellers. 


Constructed of aluminum, riveted wage) ry it is light and Awd to carry. 


Finished ina hammer- 


tone gray, the dimensions are: 16” long, 1112” wide and 4,” h 
This box has all the desirable features of boxes #44 and 245, advertised in February and April 


Bankers Monthly, plus many added convenisnces. 


PRICE $19.50 
NATIONWIDE OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


“Serving The 48 States” 


163 PACIFIC STREET, DEPT. B6 
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for any of its country correspon- 
dents. 


b. The last account was 239 
clearing houses which have this 
permissive rule. 


[E) «. According to Webster’s dic- 

tionary, a credit instrument is 
“A document other than paper 
money which evidences a debt as: a 
check, certificate of deposit, draft, 
bill of exchange, note, letter of 
credit, bond, or coupon.” 


b. A bank is a bailee when un- 

der contract of bailment it rents 
a safe deposit box in which a renter 
stores anything of value, even 
though the bank does not know 
what the renter has stored in the 
box. 


c. It is quite common to abbre- 
viate Federal Reserve Bank 
with the initials F.R.B. 


b. and c. There are no two dol- 

lar bills which are Federal Re- 
serve Notes. All two dollar bills are 
either Silver Certificates or United 
States Notes. 


c. Deposits in other banks clas- 
sify as “due from banks.” 


a. According to the final 1949 

edition of Rand McNally Bank- 
ers Directory, there are 4,991 na- 
tional banks and 9,608 state banks. 
There have been nearly twice as 
many state banks as national banks 
for many years. 


c. A current liability is an item 

which is to be paid, and current 
liabilities are listed on a borrower’s 
financial statement which is filed in 
the credit department. 


b. This heading appeared on 
page 60 of October, 1949, 
Bankers Monthly. 


c. The directors may transfer 

funds from undivided profits 
from time to time to “reserves,” 
“surplus,” and, in the case of a stock 
dividend, to “capital.” 


a. Obviously, all payees named 
in a check must indorse it. 


a. An electric calculator makes 
it possible to compute analysis 
charges rapidly. 


a. This type of insurance is im- 
portant for a druggist who 
might be sued for damages if the 
person claimed that some chemical 
he bought from the druggist had 
caused illness, injury, or death. 
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SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


REBUILT GUARANTEED BUSINESS MACHINES 


OUR 5-DAY APPROVAL PLAN 
ASSURES COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


VISIBLE INDEX FILES FELINS PAK-TYER 


Many styles and mod- 
els from 6 to 33 draw- 
er in all card sizes. 
Popular makes Kardex, 
Acme, Rand, etc. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


AND 
| ELLIOTT 


Hand and electric. All 
styles. Also cabinets, 
trays, plates, frames, 
ribbons, etc. 
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Almost anything that 
can be tied by hand, 
can be tied faster, 
better and neater 
with a Felins Pak- 
Tyer. 


STAMP AFFIXERS 


Ls. 





Affixes upto 150 stamps 
per minute. Holds full 
roll of 500 stamps. 
Complete with 2 keyes, 
water bulb and operat- 
ing instructions. 


ALSO: Adders, Calculators, Typewriters, 
Checkwriters, Liquid Duplicators, Multigraphs, 
Folders, Pitney-Bowes. 

Dept. BM—40 West 15th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. © CHelsea 3-3442 











WANTED 
SALES 
AGENT 


Important nationally 
known manufacturer 
has Yeveloped lowest 
cost paging and alarm 
system now produced. 
Suitable for all medium 
sized factories, offices, hospitals, retail stores, res- 
taurants, banks, etc. 

Our own salesmen cannot handle this product 
because they cover different trade. Exclusive agent 
appointments will be made at once—prefer man 
with small sales organizations now covering above 
mentioned outlets. Liberal commission and special 
discounts on samples. Write fullest qualifications to 

PRESIDENT, CHIMES and SIGNALS, INC. 

Dept. SA-17, Madison & Red Bank Roads 

Cincinnati 27, Ohio 








MAILERS' EQUIPMENT CO. 





Mosler Safe Co. Appoints 
Advertising Director 


Langdon R. Littlehale has been 
appointed Director of Advertising 
and Assistant Director of Sales of 
the Mosler Safe Company. Mr. 
Littlehale, who was an account ex- 
ecutive and member of the Plans 
Board of Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., advertising agency, until 
he joined Mosler, will make his 
headquarters at the company’s main 
office in New York. 


AIB Designs Seal 
To Commemorate Banking 


As part of the commemoration of | 


the golden anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, the na- 
tional office of the Institute has de- 
signed a fiftieth anniversary seal for 
use on A.I.B. catalogues, corre- 


| spondence, and other materials by 


both the national organization and 
the local chapters. 


The anniversary seal consists of 


the regular emblem of the A.I.B. in | 
blue on a gold background with the | 


motto for the golden anniversary 
year, “Fifty Years of Banking Edu- 
cation,” in red. Over 100,000 of 
these seals have already been dis- 
tributed to Institute workers 


| throughout the country. 


The use of the seal is only one of 
the special activities being con- 
ducted as part of the golden anni- 


versary celebration of the A.I.B., | 


which is the educational section of 


the American Bankers Association. | 


These activities which were opened 
last September 13 with a radio ad- 


| dress by Secretary of the Treasury 


John W. Snyder, include founders’ 
day dinners in individual chapters 
throughout the nation and the col- 


i| lection of local historical displays by 


chapters showing their own growth 


=| and development. 


A 
Complete Line of 
Money Wrappers 


today for MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Free Samples WORCESTER 8, MASS 





January, 1950 





All of the anniversary activities 
will culminate in Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota, at the golden anniversary | 


convention, June 11-16, 1950. A se- 
lection from the local historical dis- 
plays will be shown there; and a 
special commemorative program 
will be held on Sunday evening, 


June 11, the eve of the opening of | 


2,000 bank people are expected to 


attend the convention. 





NEW LOW PRICES 
HIGH-VALUE SIGNS 


NOW. = s you can cut the cost of 


your forever-beautiful signs, nameplates 
and letters ... by writing for bids to 
Newman . . . foremost makers of genuine 
hand-chased cast bronze tablets since 1882. 
FREE! 

e suggestions and prices. 

Positively no obligation. 
_ NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Write TODAY for folders, 





| ‘Famous for Finer Quality for 68 Years” 
Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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DIN WRAPPERS 


The stock is Kraft, 100% Spruce — the 
Strongest made. Gives coins greater pro- 
tection as actual tests prove. Imprinting 
indicia in colors, figures, and letters pro- 
vides triple identification to every package, 
thus increases legibility, speed in handling, 
and greater accuracy. Tapered edges and 
gummed straight edges. Packed 1,000 in 
a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. 
l/r ee eo Company 


HANNIBAL 
| 


A 


missouri 


Worldi Largest Mira of Coin Wrappers 








Post Office Department 
Tells ABA Stamp Details 


Details of the special 3-cent stamp 
which was issued:in commemoration 
of the 75th Anniversary of the 
American Bankers Association, were 
described recently by the United 
States Post Office Department. Plans 
for the stamp were announced by 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder at the A.B.A. Convention in 
San Francisco. 

The stamp was put on sale on Jan- 
uary 3, 1950, at Saratoga Springs, 
New York, where the A.B.A. was 
founded at a bankers’ convention in 


1875. As part of the first-day cere- | 
monies, F. Raymond Peterson, pres- | 
ident of the association and chair- | 
man of the board, First National |M 


Bank and Trust Company, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, was presented with 


an embossed book containing a spe- | 


cial sheet of the stamps. 
The central design of the stamp 
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Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 


Cooperation is our guiding policy. 
« * 
Public National, 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Established 1908 ah 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


- . at 
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Bank Notes oe? 


depicts a coin on which are shown 
some of the fields in which banks 
give service. A home symbolizes 
daily life; a farm, raw products; a 
train, transportation; and a skyline, 
manufacturing. Around the border 
of these symbols is the wording 
“American Bankers Association,” 
with the lettering “United States 
Postage” below the central portion 
in a dark panel. The dates “1875” 
and “1950” appear in the upper cor- 
ners, with the lower corners bearing 
the “3¢’? denomination. All of these 
panels are joined by ornamental 
scrolls. 





The stamp went on sale in post of- 
fices throughout the nation on Janu- 
ary 4. 

The idea of the American Bankers 
Association in 1875 was that of two 
St. Louis bank cashiers who enlisted 
the support of other bankers 
through extensive correspondence. 
The invitations to the Saratoga Con- 
vention were signed by the cashiers 
of forty-three banks. These men be- 
came members of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization, which lat- 
er became the Executive Council of 
the Association. The Association’s 
permanent form of organization was 
adopted at the Second Annual Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1876. 

The first president of the A.B.A. 
was Charles B. Hall of Boston, Mass. 


Bank Of America Adopts 
Profit Sharing Bonus Plan 


A new profit-sharing bonus plan 
for employees of the Bank of Ameri- 
ca, San Francisco, Calif., a plan 
which combines all of the bank’s 
benefit plans in one, has been ap- 
proved by the board of directors, 
according to L. M. Giannini, presi- 





dent. It is known as the Bankameri- 
can Family Estate plan and became 
effective January 1. 


A percentage of the bank’s net 
profits before taxes is to be paid 
into a fund which will provide for 
the costs of all bank-provided bene- 
fit funds such as group insurance, 
hospital and surgical benefits and 
sickness compensation, and for most 
of the premiums on retirement plan 
benefits. By eliminating paycheck 
deductions for such benefits the plan 
will result immediately in higher 
paychecks for all employees, re- 
gardless of length of service. For 
employees with more than five years 
of service the remainder of the fund 
will be devoted to creating individ- 
ual employe income-producing es- 
tates to provide substantial addi- 
tional income after retirement. 


This plan is not a non-contribu- 
tory one, Giannini pointed out, and 
is therefore of interest in today’s 
discussion of pension plans. It is di- 
rectly related to the profit-produc- 
ing efforts of staff members. If such 
efforts fail to produce sufficient 


| funds, he said, the employees will be 
ficalled upon to resume paying di- 


rectly for their benefits. On the 
other hand, any increased profits 
they produce are shared, thus pro- 
viding employees with incentive for 
extra effort in building the institu- 
tion and their individual estates. 


Over 500 Bankers At 
Conference Of First 


Of St. Louis 


The third annual one-day con- 
ference of correspondents of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
held at the Jefferson Hotel on 
November 16 was attended by 506 
bank officers and directors from 16 
states. It was the largest attendance 
since the plan was inaugurated in 
1947. 

The afternoon session was ad- 
dressed by Ray J. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent and personnel director, who 
spoke on “Our Methods and Plan- 
ning Division” and Robert D. Kerr, 
vice-president, who presented 
“Some Observations on Consumer 
Credit.” Dr. Marcus Nadler, noted 
economist and New York University 
professor of Banking and Finance, 
delivered an address on “The Out- 
look for Banking in a Period of 
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Transition,” which was followed by 
a question and answer period. 


Guest speaker at the evening ses- 
sion was Gwilym A. Price, president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, whose subject was 
“Citadels of Capitalism.” Business 
and industrial leaders of the St. 
Louis area also were guests of the 
bank at dinner. Open house was 
held by the bank the morning of the 
Conference and the day following. 
William A. McDonnell, president of 
the First National Bank, presided 
at all sessions. 


Bankers From 35 States 
Attend Conference Of 
First Of Chicago 


More than 700 bankers from 35 
states attended the third annual 
conference of bank correspondents, 
sponsored by The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 


The conference was the largest 
ever organized by the bank to de- 
velop an even closer personal re- 
lationship with its correspondent 
banks and to render them a con- 
structive service by a practical dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. 


Four panel discussions were 
scheduled simultaneously in four 
separate rooms. 

Walter M. Heymann, vice presi- 
dent, presided at the discussion on 
Public Relations and Savings. 
Speakers on this panel were: E. D. 
Reese, President, Park National 
Bank, Newark, Ohio; Ernest L. 
Pearce, President, The Union Na- 
tional Bank, Marquette, Michigan; 
George F. Sisler, Assistant Cashier 
and Manager New Business Depart- 
ment, The First National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Verne L. Bartling, Assistant Vice 
President, presided at the discussion 
on Managing a Country Bank. 
Speakers on the panel were: V. W. 
Johnson, President, First National 
Bank, Cedar Falls, Iowa; C. D. Ted- 
row, President, Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank, Princeton, Illinois; F. 
W. Zabel, Vice President, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Aurora, III. 

The discussion on Bank Opera- 
tions was led by C. Edward Dahlin, 
attorney. The panel consisted of 
Charles Z. Meyer, Comptroller, For- 
rest G. Paddock, assistant comptrol- 
ler, and Edmund Burke, auditor, 
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Panel on Country Bank Management at First of Chicago Conference 


who covered Internal Safety Con- 
trols. Frank G. Guthridge, vice 
president, and C. Edgar Johnson, 
vice president, covered bank plan- 
ning, insurance problems, and re- 
cent information from Washington, 
D. C. relating to government de- 
posits. 

Austin Jenner, vice president, 
John H. Grier, vice president, and 
Lewis Miller, assistant vice presi- 
dent, covered the discussions on 
government and municipal securi- 
ties. 


The panel discussions were re- 





peated four times in order to give 
everyone an opportunity to sit in on 
all the discussions. Ample oppor- 
tunity was afforded for questions 
on the subjects covered. 

The bankers attending were the 
guests of the First National Bank of 
Chicago for a luncheon, reception, 
and dinner. 

Homer J. Livingston, vice presi- 
dent, presided as toastmaster at the 
dinner. Edward E. Brown, chair- 
man of the board, discussed some 
of the major international and in- 
ternal problems which confront 
bankers today. 


Normally, good management is the answer. But if the 
normal routine of business is upset by a fire or another 
catastrophe that forces you to continue business in 
temporary quarters, with rented bookkeeping and 
calculating machines, you'll need Extra Expense in- 
surance. A more detailed explanation of Extra Expense 
insurance will be mailed you on request. 





THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Combined Statement December 31, 1948 

Pe a 8K, ey a ee ee 

Liabilities ee. ee 

Surplus to policyholders - - - 

Losses paid to December 31, 1948 - 


$112,222,583 
57,589,157 
54,633,425 
442,822,252 





The First National Bank Choral 
Club and instrumental quartet pro- 
vided music at the dinner. 


John J. Anton, vice president in 
charge of the Banks and Bankers 
Division, presided at the luncheons, 
at which James B. Forgan, vice 
chairman, and Bentley G. McCloud, 
president, spoke. 

The 200 women who accompanied 
their husbands to Chicago were the 
guests of the bank at a separate re- 
ception and dinner, at which the 
wives of officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank served as hostesses. 


At the close of the conference a 
complete tour of the various depart- 
ments of the First National was 
made by the bankers and their 
wives. 


Zepeda Is President 
Of Arizona Bankers 


Rudolph G. Zepeda, vice president 
of Arizona’s Valley National Bank, 
was elected president of the Arizona 
State Bankers Association at the or- 
ganization’s 45th 
annual conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Zepeda, ac- 


tive for many 
years in the as- 
sociation, served 


as vice president 
during the past 
year, and has 
been chairman of 
both the group’s 
executive and legislative commit- 
tees. 

A member of the West Coast Ad- 
visory Group of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he is also the 
Valley National Bank’s representa- 
tive for the Bankers Association of 
Foreign Trade. 

After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona in 1920, Mr. Ze- 
peda began his banking career as a 
messenger with the Arizona Na- 
tional Bank in Tucson, which was in 
turn purchased by the Consolidated 
National Bank, later purchased by 
the Valley Bank. In 1935, he was 
placed in charge of loans and credits 
of the Tucson operation, and in 1939 
was transferred to the Phoenix 
home office and named manager of 
the credit department. 

That same year Mr. Zepeda was 
promoted to assistant vice president. 
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Rudolph G. Zepeda 





With establishment of the Valley 
National Bank’s foreign department 
in 1944, he was placed in charge of 
that division, and two years later 
elected a vice president. 


Continental Illinois 
Entertains Children 


Nearly 1,600 youngsters under 12 
years of age attended the Children’s 
Christmas Party given by the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago at the 
Civic Opera House. 

The young guests, the children, 
grand-children, and brothers and 
sisters of Continental Illinois Bank 
people, were welcomed by a clown 
in the lobby of the opera house. Fol- 
lowing a five-act show especially 
arranged for the children, each child 
was given a box of chocolates and a 
gift by Santa Claus. 

Counting the bank’s people who 
escorted their youngsters, the total 
attendance ran close to 3,500. 

Andrew E. Wolf, Jr., entertain- 
ment chairman of the Continental 
Illinois Bank Club, was in general 
charge of the party. 


Gary M. Underhill, executive vice 
president of the Charter Bank of 
Philadelphia, has been elected a 
vice president in the banking de- 
partment of Girard Trust Company 
it was announced today by Geoffrey 
S. Smith, President. Mr. Underhill 
is responsible for supervision and 
development of consumer credit. 

Prior to coming to Philadelphia 
and the Charter Bank in July, 1948, 
Mr. Underhill was executive direc- 
tor of the Consumer Bankers As- 
sociation in Washington, D. C. The 
Association represents 76 Consumer 
Credit banking institutions opera- 
ting throughout the country. 


First National, Philadelphia 


Announces Four Promotions 


Gilbert C. Savidge, an assistant 
cashier at the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia where he has been em- 
ployed for 23 years, was made an 
assistant vice president of the bank 
recently. ‘ 

The board of directors of the bank 
also appointed Harry C. Plews, Rob- 
ert D. Franklin and William G. 
Garsed assistant cashiers. 





Lonergan Is New Cashier 
Of First National, St. Louis 


Irving W. Lonergan, formerly an 
assistant cashier of the First Nation- 
al Bank in St. Louis, recently be- 
came cashier. He succeeds C. B. 
(Ben) Schmidt who has retired un- 
der the bank’sre- , 
tirement and =~ 
pension plan. 

Mr. Schmidt, 
oldest employee 
in point of serv- 
ice, began his 
banking career 52 
years ago as an 
office boy for the 
old St. Louis Un- 
ion Trust Com- 
pany, one of the constituents of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis. He 
was elected an assistant cashier of 
the First National in 1919, and cash- 
ier in 1933. 


Mr. Lonergan began his banking 
career in 1906 as a runner for the 
old National Bank of Commerce. 
Subsequently he was an employee of 
the former Mercantile National 
Bank and the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company before becoming associ- 
ated with the First National Bank in 
St. Louis in 1919. For many years he 
was an assistant cashier and man- 
ager of the bank’s Foreign Depart- 
ment. In 1941 he transferred to the 
Commercial Department. 


Mr. Lonergan has served as a di- 
rector, Bank Clerks Association of 
Missouri; president, First National 
Bank Club; president and director, 
St. Louis Y. M. C. A., North Side 
Branch; president, St. Louis Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking; 
vice-chairman, Foreign Trade Bu- 
reau, St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has been active in Boy 
Scout, Community Chest, and 
Chamber of Commerce campaigns. 
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Irving W. Lonergan 


Valley National Bank of Phoenix, 
Ariz. recently celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. 

Founded in 1899, in Solomonville, 
with a working capital of only $25,- 
000 to serve a handful of cattlemen 
and miners, the organization has 
since grown into a network of 29 
offices located in 11 of Arizona’s 14 
counties, serving more than 250,000 
customers, about one-third of the 
state’s entire population. 
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Attract 


increased collection income with a 


Bold-Face 


Blue Book listing 





Again and again banks tell us that after men- 
tioning in their Blue Book listing that they specialize in 
collections, this business steps up as much as 50%. Tell the 
thousands of users of the Blue Book—banks, commercial 


firms, investment dealers—that your bank wel- 





comes their business by using a bold face 
listing in the Blue Book to advertise your 
facilities and service. 


Write today for rates—no obligation. 


Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory 


536 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 5 


January, 1950 








Carl A. Bimson Gets New 
Valley National Bank Post 


Carl A. Bimson, nationally known 
consumer credit authority, and sen- 
ior vice president and director of 
Arizona’s Valley National Bank, has 
been elected executive vice presi- 
dent. 


Directors of the Arizona bank 
also approved promotions of five 
other top officials. James F. Houston, 
vice president and manager of the 
bank’s Tucson operations, and Louis 
G. Galland, vice president in charge 
of the agricultural and livestock de- 
partment, Phoenix, were promoted 
to senior vice presidents. 

W. R. Hafford 
and C. H. Patten, 
of the bank’s 
home office in 
Phoenix, and 
John P. Hagan, of 
the downtown of- 
fice at Tucson, 
were promoted to 
vice presidents. 

Glenn C. Tay- 
lor, senior vice 
president, who for many years 
served as the senior loaning officer 
of the bank, will relinquish his 
loaning activities to Mr. Hafford and 
Mr. Patten and assume general ad- 
ministrative duties with the other 
senior vice presidents, according to 
an official statement released by the 
bank. 


Carl A. Bimson 


La Salle National, Chicago 
Acquires Metropolitan Trust 


The La Salle National Bank of 
Chicago has completed arrange- 
ments leading toward the acquisi- 
tion of the trust business of the Met- 
ropolitan Trust Company. Joint an- 
nouncement of this plan was made 
recently by Laurance Armour, 
chairman of the board, and John C. 
Wright, president of the La Salle 
bank, and Barnet L. Rosset, Metro- 
politan president. 


Mr. Rosset stated that the La Salle 
bank was selected because it had 
been operating a complete trust de- 
partment for many years and is con- 
veniently located for the patrons of 
Metropolitan Trust Company. They 
are given the added assurance of 
continuity of trust management 
through the announcement by Mr. 
Wright that certain Metropolitan of- 
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ficers and employees will be added 
to La Salle’s trust department staff. 
Joseph G. Porter is vice president in 
charge of the department. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Acquires Bronx Bank 


Harvey D. Gibson, president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York City announced recently 
that the four banking offices of the 
National Bronx Bank have been ac- 
quired by Manufacturers Trust 
Company, and have opened officially 
as branch offices. 


At the same time it was an- 
nounced that the Manufacturers 
Trust Company branch office located 
at 652 Pelham Parkway was being 
discontinued. Customers of that of- 
fice are now being served at the 
former National Bronx Bank office 
directly across the street at 2196 
White Plains Road. 


The four new locations of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company are: 


2196 White Plains Road, 360 East 
149th Street, 1254 Southern Blvd., 
410 East 138th Street. 


The former Board of Directors of 
the National Bronx Bank is acting as 
an advisory board for Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company Bronx Offices. 


Bank Of America Forms 
New Banking Corporation 


To further facilitate and foster 
trade and commerce between the 
United States and foreign countries, 
a new corporation has been orga- 
nized to engage in international 
banking and financial activities 
abroad. 

The new corporation, with home 
office in New York, will operate 
under the name Bank of America. It 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association of San Francis- 
co, Calif. which will continue to op- 
erate its established branches in 
London, Manila, Tokyo, Kobe, 
Shanghai and such others as may be 
established in the future. 

Formation of the new company 
was effected under Section 25(a) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, with ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, according to announcement 
by L. M. Giannini, who is president 
of both organizations. Russell G. 





Smith, in charge of international 
banking activities for Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A. will be exec- 
utive vice president of the new cor- 
poration. 

“The activities of Bank of Amer- 
ica will be carried on under a pro- 
gram that is calculated to imple- 
ment national policy with regard to 
expanding trade and commerce 
with foreign nations” president Gi- 
annini stated. “It is a worth-while 
objective to which we are happy to 
subscribe.” 


McFadden Is V. P. Of 
Chemical Bank 


Joseph A. McFadden, formerly 
assistant vice president, has been 
appointed vice president according 
to an announcement made by N. 
Baxter Jackson, chairman of Chem- 
ical Bank and Trust Company of 
New York City. 

Mr. McFadden graduated from 
the Wharton School of Business and 
Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1929 and since that time 
has been associated with the Chem- 
ical Bank. More recently he has 
been a general loan officer at the 
main office and is now identified 
with the bank’s 30 Broad Street 
office. 


Franklin P. Johnson of the securi- 
ty analysis department of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of New 
York City has been appointed an 
assistant vice president. 


Mr. Johnson is a native of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire and a 
graduate of Washington and Lee 
University. After spending five 
years in the investment banking 
field he became associated with 
Manufacturers Trust Company in 
1934 and was appointed an assistant 
secretary in 1942. 


The Financial Public Relations 
Association will hold its mid-year 
meeting at the Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., February 18-22. The 
group’s Extension Committee will 
meet on February 18 and 19. Febru- 
ary 20 will be devoted to a regional 
conference at which the Associa- 
tion’s officers will speak on aspects 
of public relations, followed by 
round table sessions of each of the 
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SAVINGS BONDS BUSINESS IS GOOD 


and is good for business! 


Your company benefits both directly and 
indirectly as you boost sales of U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. 


Direct benefits include decreases in 
absenteeism, labor turnover, and accidents 

with a corresponding increase in pro- 
duction. How come? It’s an intangible 
process but one that has been demonstrated 
in more than 20,000 companies operating 
the plan. Workers who invest regularly in 
Savings Bonds—the easy, automatic Pay- 
roll Savings way—become better workers. 
They feel more secure . . . are steadier and 


more careful in their work. 


Indirect benefits accrue from the effect 
of Bond sales on the national economy— 


on which, of course, the future of all com- 
panies depends. That future becomes more 
secure because Bond dollars add up to a 
tremendous backlog of purchasing power 
—money that will buy your products or 
services in the years to come. What's 
more, Bond sales improve the equilibrium 
of our economy by spreading the national 
debt. 

The experience of companies through- 
out the nation indicates that at least half 
of your employees can be persuaded to 
join Payroll Savings—without high-pres- 
sure selling. (The nation’s biggest adver- 
tising program—built with donated space, 
time and services —is creating universal 
awareness that Savings Bonds pay $4 for 
$3 when they mature.) 


HELP BUILD SECURITY— 
TAKE THESE STEPS IN YOUR COMPANY 


1. See that top management sponsors 
the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee organ- 
izations in promoting it. 

3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in com- 
pany publications to inform employees 
of the Plan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass once 
a year, to sign up participants. 

5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


For all the help you need, get in touch 
with your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Division—or 
write the Savings Bonds Division, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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Association’s five departmentals. 
This miniature convention will also 
include luncheon and dinner speak- 
ers. The Board of Directors and Sen- 
ior Council meeting will take place 
February 21 and 22. 


Bank Of America 
Opens Thailand Branch 


Opening of a branch of the Bank 
of America at Bangkok, Thailand 
(Siam), was announced by L. M. 
Giannini, president of the bank. The 
new banking office is located at1169 
Chareen Krung Road, in the finan- 
cial section of Thailand’s capital 
city. 

Walter K. LeCount, a veteran Far 
Eastern bank official, has been 
named manager of the branch. Un- 
til recently he was chief of the 
finance division of the economic and 
scientific section of the general 
headquarters of the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers in 
Tokyo. He resigned that post to ac- 
cept the Bank of America position. 

The Bangkok branch, Giannini 
said, further extends the California 
organization’s foreign service facili- 
ties in its efforts to foster American 
overseas trade. 


LeCount is a native of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., and a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
He began his banking career with 
the International Banking Corpor- 
ation of the National City Bank of 
New York as a foreign service 
trainee and later became an officer 
of that corporation. 


Later he became vice president of 
the Export-Import Bank, leaving 
that position to assume directorship 
of the Siam Commercial Bank, Ltd., 
of Bangkok. He joined civilian serv- 
ice attached to the occupation forces 
in Tokyo in 1946 after several years 
as Treasurer General of the Imperi- 
al Iranian Government at Teheran. 


California Bank Promotes 


Promotion of E. M. Carver to as- 
sistant vice president and D. S. 
Lockie to assistant secretary of Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles has been 
announced by Frank L. King, presi- 
dent. 

Carver, manager of the bank’s La 
Brea-Wilshire Office since October, 
1947, will continue at that branch as 
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assistant vice president and manag- 
er. He joined the bank’s staff 20 
years ago and formerly headed the 
installment loan department’s Title 
I division. Lockie, a member of the 
staff since 1929, was assigned to the 
real estate loan department on his 
return in 1948 from four years’ 
Army service. 


Agnew Joins Boatmen’s 
Bank In St. Louis 


Frank E. Agnew, Jr. recently be- 
came a vice president of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis. 
Agnew has been a director of the 
bank since 1945. He has been a resi- 
dent of St. Louis since 1933, when 
he came here to.join the newly 
formed General Ameriean Life 
Insurance Company. 


From 1928 to 
1932 he was con- 
nected with the 
Continental Illi- 
nois Bank of Chi- 
cago, and in 1932 
joined the Morris 
Plan Corporation 
in New York City. 
Since his connec- 
tion with the 
General Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company he has 
been principally interested in the 
Investment Department, having 
been made a Vice President of the 
company and head of the Invest- 
ment Department in 1940. 


Frank E. Agnew, Jr. 


The Financial Public Relations 
Association’s 35th Annual Conven- 
tion will be held September 18-19- 
20-21, 1950, in the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., according to an an- 
nouncement by the Association’s 
president, John N. Garver, vice 
president, Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
D. James Pritchard, vice president, 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed general 
program chairman. 


James H. Kennedy, vice president 
and cashier of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, has been appointed 
chairman of the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association, by F. Raymond Pe- 
terson, president of the association. 
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Your Office Manager—“You wouldn’t Your Employees —“ You wouldn’t be- 
believe the space it saves. One handful lieve the time it saves. Why—with 
of Burroughs microfilm takes the checks, for instance—I photograph 
place of 24 full drawers of files!” both sides as fast as six per second!” 


Your Treasurer—“Y ou wouldn't believe 
the money it saves. Pays for itself in 
no time by savings in labor, rent, 
filing equipment and grief.” 


Your Avditor—“And Burroughs Micro- 
filming saves me headaches too. 
That’s because it records everything 
with photographic accuracy.” 


Your Lawyer— “Don't forget the protec- 
tion Microfilming gives. It’s the best 
ssible safeguard against documents 
ing altered, lost, stolen or misfiled.” 


Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm 
equipment built by Bell & Howell, 
sold and serviced by Burroughs. 
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Everybody benefits from Burroughs Microfilming ! 


Yes, Burroughs Microfilming saves space, time, 
money. It gives you accuracy and protection. But 
that’s not all. 


Burroughs’ 60 years of solving business problems 
by machine assures you businesslike recommenda- 
tions. If Microfilm won’t fit into your overall 
office operation— we'll say so. If 
we say it will—you can know 
it's a sound recommendation. ——————— shs 
Burroughs nationwide service Burroug 
organization will make sure L, 


TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


your microfilm equipment gives you the utmost 
service. Microfilm can be processed quickly at 
any of 22 convenient laboratories, or in your 
own office. 


Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & 
Howell, the leader in quality photographic equip- 
ment. It is sold outright—saving you lease charges. 
See for yourself how it can help your business. 
Give your local Burroughs office a call, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 





Preparation of your checks, because 
of their important function, demands 


careful and detailed consideration. 


The safety paper you select must meet 
exacting standards. Maximum protec- 
tion, superior writing surface and fine 


appearance are all important. And in 


CONSIDER YOUR CHECKS 
from every angle 


their over-all quality yourchecks should 
give you pride in sponsoring them. 


A clear indication that La Monte Safety 
Papers embody all these desirable at- 
tributes is found in this fact: They are 
the choice of America’s leading banks 
by a large majority. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


Ye 


HE WAVY UNES @ ARS & LA MONTE TRADEMARK 





